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Transatlantic Telephone Cable Is Now Being Laid 


New underseas telephone system A history-making voyage is now under way—to 
ee place a twin telephone cable system under the 





will FOV = _enlarge asueel — — 
The world i first transoceanic telephone cable is 


: being laid fr is contine sreat Britain this 
improved service between ing laid from this continent to Great Britain this 








summer. The second cable will be laid next year. 


P Seont When both cables are completed—each trans 
this country and Great Britain . hems 

i a ea et os orca ae cn enn mits speech in only one direction—people in this 
country can talk with those in England under the 
\tlantic Ocean for the first time. Present service 


is by radiotelephone. 


The new cable system is the culmination of 
many years of planning, invention and development 
The major problem was to build amplifiers right 
into the cable which could withstand the enormous 
pressure at the bottom of the ocean and operate 
without attention for years. 





These deep-sea amplifiers have been designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories and made to new 
standards of manufacturing care and quality by 
Western Electric. 


Telephone service across the Atlantic will be 
improved and enlarged by the new system which 
is a joint undertaking of the Bell System, Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation and the 
British Post Office. The 36 cable circuits can op 
erate full time and will be free from disturbances 


which affect radio. 


[his new era of improved service and reliability 
will benefit not only individuals and business but 


LAYING THE CABLE. This is the world’s largest cable- will be of far-reaching value in national defense 
laying ship — HMTS Monarch — now engaged in laying the 
first telephone cable across the Atlantic. Note special cable- 
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laying gear at the bow. Ship's huge storage tanks can carry CSL, TE Svar A) 
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1800 nautical miles of cable. 
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The NEW Model 205 
Microfilm Recorder 


For situations in which you 
want a separate recorder, we 
recommend this compact 
equipment. It’s actually a 
Micro-Twin with the Reader 
removed, thus giving you ex- 
tra working space. 
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The Micro-Twin 
Recorder-Reader 


Here is the revolutionary new 
microfilming machine that has 
put the penny back into busi- 
ness! Imagine—a recorder and 
reader in one unit for less 
than you'd expect to pay fora 
recorder alone! 
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If you keep records, here’s the greatest micro- 
filming news in years! 


Whatever your needs, Burroughs and Bell & 
Howell bring you a new, modern low-cost line 
of microfilming equipment to do the job quickly, 
efficiently and economically. The bellwether, of 
course, is the marvelous Micro-Twin Recorder- 
Reader in one unit. And now, to accommodate 
businesses of every size and nature, we proudly 


Belle Howell 


Now! New! 
What'll you have ? 


We’ve got the low-cost answers 
to your microfilming problems! 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 
Burroughs 


roughs”’ and “Micro-Twin” are trade-marla 
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The NEW Model 206 
Microfilm Reader 


For times and places where 
separate, portable Readers are 
needed. Weighs only 16 
pounds, projects 8-, 16-, or 35- 
mm. film with same lens and 
film guide. Image can be com- 
pletely rotated on screen. 





present the new Model 205 Recorder and the 
new Model 206 Reader. 

These units increase your record-keeping effi- 
ciency with: automatic endorsing, automatic 
feeding, exclusive indexing meter, choice of 
reduction lenses, notable film economy and 
clear viewing. Ask our branch office, listed 


your phone book, for a demonstration. 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





















now... 
erase errors 
magnetically 


as you DICTATE 


with the new 
Comptometer” magnetic 
dictation machine 


Here is the greatest improvement 


RE-USAGBLE BELTS 
NEVER WEAR OUT 


Comptometer’s Erase-O- 
Matic belts, made from 
miracle Mylor®, can be re- 
used thousands of times—a 
tremendous economy fea- 


in dictation’s 68 year history! Dic- 
tate as easy as talking. Make an 
error —re-word a phrase? It’s no 

ture. They are renewed 
magnetically, in just three 


problem. Simply backspace and re- 


seconds, without removing 


dictate the new or correct thought. agp Re ec 


It is recorded as the old erases it- 
HI-FI VOICE 


self, magnetically. You'll hand REPRODUCTION 


Comptometer’s magnetic 
dictation means high fidel- 
she will transcribe faster and better. oben, sacha arson 
duction of your voice, 
making it easier to under- 
stand for faster, more per- 
fect transcription. 


PON RADEMARK 


your secretary perfect dictation 


Only magnetic dictation gives you 
this new freedom and simplicity. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO TRY THIS YEARS-AHEAD COMPTOMETER ees 
IN A FREE OFFICE TRIAL OR DEMONSTRATION 








DICTATION'S GREATEST TRIUMPH! 
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The first dictation 
machine with 


The first record 
type dictation 


1948 


First flexible 
plastic belt. A 
definite advance, 


out, con be used 
indefinitely, er- 
rors can be erased 
magnetically 


fragile wax cylin Disadvantage 
ders that had te costly, breakable, bul still costly, 
be re surfaced only one vee one use 




















Combination 

Cictation-Transcription 
Comptometer Dictation Division Machine 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1717 Marshfield $t., Chicago 22, Ilinois 
Gentlemen: Without any cost or obligation 
please arrange: 
[_] FREE DEMONSTRATION 
() FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


["] Send complete information 


The new Comptometer 
Dictation-Transcription Machine, 
the world famous Comptometer 
Adding-Caiculating Machine, and 

the new Comptograph 10-key 

Caiculating-Adding Machine 

are products of Feit & Tarrant 
Mtg. Co., Chicago 22, tii. 
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It was hot and sticky outside, 

but in the display rooms of 

pugust 1955 W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 

it was the Christmas season 

Department store buyers from 

over the country were choosing 

MANAGEMENT POLICIES the enticements and baits that 
will soon lure millions of par- 


What About Profit Sharing? W. Irvin Brennan ents into stores for our annual 
MONY Answers Question: Does Modernization Pay . Marilyn French holiday splurge of gifting. This 


year it’s a Disneyland tie-in that 
will be doing the trick in lead- 
COST AND PROFIT CONTROL ing stores. You've got to give 
merchandising displays part of 


New System Speeds Data Gathering ichard U. Clark 5 the credit for that fourth- 
Are You Making Fewer Reports to Government? H. O. Brayer quarter peak in retail sales 


Even in Accounting There’s Always Room to Improve 
Uerxt WMonth 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION Vacations are over for most 


of us and it’s back to work with 


Closing Your Letters for Results . . ymero! nherson a vengeance. And AMERICAN 
ae BUSINESS will be in there pitch- 

Systems and Procedures Association Comes of Age ing to bring you ideas end ae 
tems that are helping various 

companies “work smarter, not 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION harder.” For instance, Dwight 
; G. Baird is back to tell us the 

Staley Report Read Because Everybody Likes a Quiz story behind the statement in 
Ford Tells Employees About Negotiations F.C. Minaker DO Sees mee vepert 
that read, “Through improved 

methods developed by their 

people who had been trained in 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS work simplification, five de- 
, : , ee partments reported estimated 
Getting the Facts of Business Life ‘ p18! savings of over $200,000, plus 
Industry Joins the Community John ike 46,000 man-hours. Many other 
departments anticipate similar 


economies.” 
> > > 


DEPARTMENTS 
Well, frankly, the September 


Offices in the News 4 New Systems and Equipment issue is loaded with even more 


Business Tips 44 Business on the March than the usual quota of aid and 
comfort for the businessman 


Cover Photo by W. L. Stensgoord & Associates, Inc $4.00 a Yeor-——-35 Cents a Copy 
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NO 
« Re-copying! 
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Totals and distributions are 
accumulated directly from the origi- 
nal entries 

-+. without re-writing figures 


+++ without thumb addition 
+++ without costly errors 


PEG STRIP ACCOUNTING 


eliminates the costly time-consuming elements 
of delay and errors in repetitive transcribing. 

Flexible design of forms and arrangements 
provide almost unlimited applications in anal- 
ysis and distribution of totals. 


¢ SALES ANALYSIS 
© EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION 
¢ PRODUCTION FIGURES 
« INVENTORY CONTROL 
¢ BRANCH REPORTS 
© REQUISITIONS, ETC. 
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FAST - ACCURATE - ECONOMICAL 


Simple procedure requires no elabo- 
rate equipment or specially trained 
personnel. Punched forms, accurately 
designed, are assembled in shingled 
formation on peg bars so that columns 
with entries of like classifications are 
visible for easy cross-addition. 

Write for our manual “PEG STRIP 
ACCOUNTING FORMS.” Submit your 
present forms for impartial recommen 
dation and quotation. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR DISTRIBUTORS 
TO INCREASE SALES AND PROFITS: 


A great opportunity exists for 
you because of inereasing de- 
mand for Peg Strip accounting 
eyetemse and forms. Whether you 
already recognise the vast poten- 
thalities of this ready market, or 
you are in « position te develop 
this type of business, we can help 
you. rite for further particu. 
lare and state if there ts any ter- 
ritery which you desire, 














Mercury Printing Company 
Business Forms—Engineered for Precision 
200 Hudson Street New York 13, N. Y. 





Focal point in the office of the president of Newport Balboa Savings and Loan 
Association, Newport Beach, Calif., is a modernistic, tapering stone fireplace 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Sailing Ships tied up in the harbor 
behind the Newport Balboa Sav- 
ings and Loan Association’s new 
modernistic building provide a 
scenic background for business. To 
capitalize on the harbor view, more 
than 3,500 square feet of glass was 
used, The building has a two-story- 
high glass front, sheltered from 
sun and weather by vertical 
orange-colored louvers. 

A thin, V-shaped marquee over 
the main door, supported by V- 
shaped stainless steel columns, 
makes an ultramodern entrance. 
The roof is also V-shaped, trimmed 
in aluminum. Doors at the front 
and side entrances open directly 
into a large public lobby. 

The business area is shaped like 
a horseshoe, with a receptionist’'s 
desk facing the main entrance. This 
desk contains wired music controls, 
as well as a switchboard. A cus- 
tomers’ lounge and the executive 
offices are also located on the first 
floor. In the president's office, the 
outside wall has large lights of 
glass with motor-operated dra- 
peries to cover them. 

Upstairs, a similar glass wall ex- 
tends the entire length of the em- 
ployees’ cafeteria and _ lounge, 
which overlook the harbor. Glass 


doors open off the cafeteria onto a 
broad sun deck which features a 
barbecue for staff members’ use. 


Disneyland, which opened with a 
spectacular TV show on July 17, 
has a bank in its town square fur- 
nished in the style of the Gay Nine- 
ties, but offering all the modern 
banking services. In a setting of 
old-time teller wickets, brass hat- 
racks, a rolltop desk, shiny cuspi- 
dors, and Gay Nineties’ costumes, 
the Bank of America opened its 
new branch in the amusement park 
at Anaheim, Calif., on July 18. 
“There is even an 1880 typewriter 
in first-class working order,” re- 
ported Frank M. Dana, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations at the 
San Francisco headquarters of the 
bank. 

Shirt-sleeved tellers wearing 
vests and string ties transact busi- 
ness against a backdrop that in- 
cludes an ancient wooden filing 
cabinet, high bookkeeping desk 
and stool, and an old-fashioned 
ledger. In pace with the times, 
though, there is a special “small 
fry” window for children. The bank 
is open for business every day, in- 
cluding Sunday, from 11:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. 
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Tilt-Up Construction, used in two 
new branches of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, 
makes it possible to erect the walls 
of a building in 1 day. Both the 
Tucson, Ariz., and Riverside, Calif., 
district offices were built this way. 
Here is how the method works: 

On the day chosen for the wall 
raising, the building consisted only 
of the concrete slab poured for the 
floor and a group of thin concrete 
slabs poured on top of the floor. 
These thinner slabs, reinforced 
with structural steel, were the 
walls of the new building. The con- 
crete had been poured days before 
and left in the sun to “cure” it for 
a prescribed period. 

Then a 20-ton mobile crane lifted 
the 7-ton slabs into place, where 
they were braced up. The job of 
raising the walls was finished by 
4:00 p.m. 

Openings were left in the slabs 
for the necessary doors and win- 
dows, and a space was left where 
supporting columns could be con- 
structed. Steel framework had been 
built in these openings and was 
tied into the steel framework of 
each slab. Concrete forced into 
these areas made sturdy columns to 
tie the slabs into a fireproof and 
earthquake-proof structure. 

Another interesting feature of 
the Riverside office, to be com- 
pleted this month, is the allocation 
of space. The district manager war- 
rants 225 square feet; 4 staff man- 
agers and 25 agents rate 35 square 
feet each, plus 100 square feet; and 
7 clerks use 70 square feet each, 
plus 75 square feet. 

The lobby takes up 175 square 
feet; lounge, 120 square feet; in- 
terview room, 50 square feet; and 
storage of office supplies, 120 
square feet. Of Roman brick and 
stucco, the single-story building 
contains more than 3,700 square 
feet of space. 


Machines Talked with each other 
in June during a demonstration of 
what automation can mean to the 
office. Via electrical impulses and 
punched tape, the figurework done 
by an adding machine operator in 
the window of Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company's San Francisco 
office was flashed to New York in 
less than one-twentieth of a second. 
Spectators in 'Frisco saw the in- 
formation sent out, while onlookers 
in New York saw the figurework 
received at the company’s new 
branch in the form of a perforated 
paper tape identical to that pro- 
duced on the west coast. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Get monthly reports 


a full week earlier— 


Fifty hours work for three typists ...is now done 


in fourteen hours by one girl—with Ozalid... 


A food processing company with a 


plants twenty-nine 


dozen branch uses 
monthly reports to keep track of its costs 
Three girls spent seven days, typing from 
four to seventeen copies of the re ports. 


With 


paper, 


translucent 
Now 


one girl makes the required copies of 


forms printed on 


the figures are penciled in 
all the reports in two days. Complete 
reports are usually ready by the fourth 


a full week earlier! 


In thousands of companies, Ozalid has 
wasteful retyping, rewriting 


freed 


and saves 


displaced 


and proofreading; workers for 


more productive jobs time 


cuts cost, speeds operation 
Ozalid has hundreds of applications 
In accounting, statements, ledger sheets 


payroll records can be Ozalid copied 


On monthly and cumulative reports, new 
entries are added, and Ozalid copies 
made for distribution. 

An Ozalid machine copies anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn on any 
translucent (lets light through) material. 
Reproduction is instant, without stencils, 
positives or photographic processing. 
You can make a letter size copy in less 
than a minute, for less than 2¢—much 
cheaper than photocopying 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see 
phone book) to show you how Ovzalid 


your business. Or write 
Johnson City, New York 


Hughes Owens Company, 


can help in 
109 Ozaway, 
In Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 
OZALID 
Aniline & Film 


Research to Reality 


4 Division of General 


Corporation From 


OZALID 


OZAMATIC 


(left) is a table 


model, handles sheets as 


wide as 16" 


and can make 


up to 1000 prints an hour 








BUSINESS FORMS 


HAVE Serta? 


4 you WANT CONFIDENTIAL informa- 
tion omitted from certain pages of your 
business forms, use the modern, effi- 
cient, foolproof method: 


OmeriCan 


“SECRET SPOT” 


CARBON 
PAPER 


By a special American Lithofold 
process desensitized areas ("Secret 
Spots’’) effectively prevent entries 
from Saaeren eee h, regardless 
of pressure. Many advantages over 
block-outs, cut-outs, carbon spots 
and other previous methods! 

@ Provides positive, accurate deletion of 
desired information 

@ Applied anywhere on the carbon paper 
—in spots of any number, size and 
shape 

@ Can be varied for each part of the 
form 

@ Does not deface or soil the form 

@ Leaves open areas available for 
printed instructions, advertising, 
records, etc. 


Available on: 
LITHOSTRIP marginally punched, 
continuously interleaved forms 


LITHOSET one-time carbon sets 


TODAY for full details and 
FREE SAMPLE SET 


Maen 
Kithf ola 1P 


(Courtesy of Eastman Kodak Co.) 
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Too Much Tab 


. I would like to see you present 
a more practical series such as five or 
six methods of handling an average 
payroll preparation with complete in- 
formation on number of employees in- 
volved, time used in preparation, 
forms processed, and so forth. Payroll 
is a common problem and your sub- 
scriber interest ratio would be much 
higher on this job than it is on other 
jobs which are common to only a few 
companies. 

You might try accounts receivable 
next. This job, as you know, is also 
common to every company or busi- 
ness. Incidentally, I decided to renew 
because I felt it was unfair to quit 
without giving you a fair chance to 
prove that your publication leads the 
field. 


ROLAND J. ROGERS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thanks, Mr. Rogers. It’s sugges- 
tions from subscribers like you that 
help AMERICAN Business lead the 
field. You'll like what's coming up 


What About Vacations? 


Please send us a copy of the ar- 
ticle, “What Are Companies Doing 
About Vacations This Year?" Source 
material in the management field is 
very difficult to find in Tokyo, and so 
I believe this article will be extremely 
valuable to our organization. 

Davip L, CARLSON 
Office Manager 
King Associates 
Tokyo, Japan 


Copying Machines 


In July 1954, you published an ar- 
ticle which pointed out the various 
advantages and disadvantages of each 


type of copying machine now on the 
market. I would appreciate a reprint 
as it will help us in determining which 
machine to purchase, if we have a 
survey of this nature. 

A. G. VICTOR 

Office Manager 

Avoset Company 

San Francisco, Calif. 

The reprint is on its way. If any 
other subscribers missed this article, 
we have a few copies left and will be 
glad to send them. 


Centsless Bookkeeping 


I would like to obtain permission to 
reproduce the following article that I 
think will be useful in connection with 
a course I teach, dealing with man- 
agement systems and computers 
(“Pennyless Bookkeeping Solves Ac- 
counting Delays: Dravo Corporation,” 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, November 1954.) 
Ropert H. Grecory 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 
Cambridge, Mass 

We’re glad to oblige. 


Steno Shortage 


It will be appreciated if you will 
send us one dozen reprints of the 
article, “Our Public Schools and the 
Stenographer Shortage,” appearing in 
the June 1955 issue of your maga- 
zine. These are to be used for distri- 
bution to members of the board and 
principals of our local schools 
RoBertT P. MILLER 
Personnel Director 
The Exchange Orange Products 

Company 
Ontario, Calif. 

They're on the way. And may we 
compliment you on taking the ball 
and running with it. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Work Simplification 


I have read the articles on work 
simplification during the past year 
with a great deal of interest. I am 
very happy to see you included 
“Roundtable Methods Training Saves 
Lipton $326,000 Annually,” by Roy 
E. Clark. 

Since this article outlines the work- 
simplification program as developed 
at New York University, we would 
like to include reprints of this article 
in the material given to our round- 
table conferees .. . Again, congratu- 
lations on this splendid series of 
articles. 


WILLIAM R. MULLEE 
Professor—Industrial Engineering 
New York University 

University Heights, N. Y. 


In my humble opinion, this article 
(“Experience of 300 Companies With 
Work Simplification,” May and July, 
AMERICAN BusINgess), is full of red 
meat and deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of every business ex- 
ecutive who is interested in progress. 
Thank you for your thought and ef- 
fort in making possible this impor- 
tant study. 

CHARLES E. Love 

Executive Vice President 
Commercial Controls Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I think your article (“Experience of 
300 Companies With Work Simplifi- 
cation”) is very explanatory. This 
is a problem that should concern all 
management of both large and small 
business. Many companies have not 
sensed the development of paperwork 
and practices that have crept into 
their business since the beginning of 
World War I. It is definitely an area 
where substantial cost reductions can 
be made. 


JaMEsS P. Warp, Jr. 

President 

McClure, Hadden & Ortman, Inc. 
Chicago, Tl. 


Stenographic Pools 


I notice someone has written to you 
regarding stenographic pools. If you 
have any material on this subject will 
you please send it to my attention? 


T. R. EcKERLE 

Office Manager 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing 
Company 

Connersville, Ind. 


In our September issue, you'll get a 
beautiful case history of a steno- 
graphic pool, complete with benefits 
trials, and tribulations of operating 
it. And in a later issue you'll be re- 
ceiving the results of the study we 
have just completed on secretarial 
pools in some 30 companies and dic- 
tation and typing plans of more than 
60 companies. While we're at it, 
thanks to all the subscribers who gave 
us the benefit of their experiences so 
we could make this thorough study 
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VERSATILE KEROGRAPHY 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 


SPEEDS Copies anything written, printed, typed or 
PAPERWORK drawn onto paper masters IN 3 MINUTES! 


Anything written, typed, drawn or printed can be reproduced with 
photographic accuracy in about three minutes, by xerography, onto an 
offset paper master for runoff of multiple copies on an offset duplicator, 
Original copy may be enlarged, reduced or reproduced same size by 
xerography in XeroX® copying equipment, Copies can be made from 
one or both sides of original material by xerography. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates can be 
made from any original subject in the same speedy way. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic xerography 
process in paperwork duplicating applications. It is now possible, with 
xerography, to produce up to eight copies from one verographic en 
posure, including an offset paper master 
or translucent master for multiple copies 

And, in addition to peeding paper 
work and cutting duplicating costs, xerog 
raphy eliminates re-typing, proolreading 


and error 


*Write for ‘proof of performance” folders showing 
how xerography is saving time and thousands of From original to paper 
dollars for companies of all kinds, large and small, master in three minutes 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
55-66X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 








Nobody ever wins an argument. But arguments can bring out facts useful in making deci- 
sions. Here's the pro side of profit sharing. A rosy pro it is. But it is also the voice of ex- 
perience from people who have found profit-sharing plans both feasible and profitable. 
What do you think? Is profit sharing “an answer to the ‘GAW’' dilemma,” as the author 
suggests? Does it compare with employee ownership of common stock? Is it a gimmick 
that works only for a short while, or flops when profits drop? Has your company explored 
its possibilities, or tried profit sharing and discarded it in favor of some other method of 
gaining employee cooperation? Next month American Business editors would like to pre- 
sent your ideas on this subject which today occupies the minds of management. Read this 
and fire at will. This is a problem that every American businessman wants to see solved 


What About Profit Sharing? 
"Tes the answer sags this author 


By W. Irvin Brennan 


HIS is a historic first step. We 
are charting new avenues here.” 
These were the words of Labor 
Leader Walter Reuther as he in- 
troduced the new Ford contract 
with the United Auto Workers 
Union on June 13, 1955, This agree- 
ment between two giants of labor 
and industry will color the think- 
ing and the demands of almost all 
other labor negotiators in the fu- 
ture, But there is a possible ex- 
ception: Those union members who 
are presently working under profit- 
sharing plans, particularly deferred 
payment plans where profits are 
paid into a profit-sharing trust for 
the sole benefit of the workers. 
Under such plans, the benefi- 
claries already have everything 
that a guaranteed annual wage 
could safely assure them, Under 
one type of profit-sharing plan 
called “Incentive Management 
With Profit Sharing,” the workers 
have more. They have a voice in 
the management by which they 
can go far toward creating their 
own full employment through in- 
dustrial teamwork. In addition, this 
is coupled with the cost-conscious- 
ness and desire to prevent waste 
which comes to an individual when 
he has a stake in the business. 
Profit sharing as a possible an- 
swer to the perplexing problem of 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage will 
in the future occupy the thinking 


8 


of more and more enlightened busi- 
ness leaders who realize that 
American concepts of sound busi- 
ness management are, today, in the 
midst of certain significant 
changes. Carried to their logical 
conclusion, these changes could 
eventually alter the whole struc- 
ture of our industrial economy. 
They call for promotion of the 
much-needed understanding be- 
tween management and labor, and 
a recognition of the fact that 
modern industry is fast becoming 
a joint enterprise with the inves- 





12 Types of 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


The Cash Plan 

Incentive Management 
Wage Dividend 

Stock Ownership 

Trust Plan 

Combined Wage and Trust Plan 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Production Sharing 
Cost-Savings Sharing 
Cooperative Plans 
Multiple Management 
Combination Plans 











tor, the management, the workers, 
and even the consumer, all having 
a stake. That stake should not be 
jeopardized by unreasonable and 
unworkable demands which might 
endanger the prosperity of the 
whole economy. 

Determination to promote such 
an understanding between man- 
agement and workers was made 
evident in 1947, when a few Cleve- 
land businessmen, who had ex- 
plored the merits of profit sharing, 
formed the Council of Profit Shar- 
ing Industries for the purpose of 
spreading this modern philosophy 
of business management. The mem- 
bership of the council has practi- 
cally doubled each year until it is 
now approaching a total of 900 
firms in the United States and 
Canada, with a few in Europe. 

Member firms have profit-shar- 
ing plans qualified according to the 
code of the council which defines 
a true profit-sharing plan as “any 
procedure under which an em- 
ployer pays to all employees, in ad- 
dition to good rates of regular pay, 
special current or deferred sums, 
based not only upon individual or 
group performance, but on the 
prosperity of the business as a 
whole.” 

Membership of the council in- 
cludes such noted and scientifically 
managed firms as Sears Roebuck, 
Motorola, Avondale Mills, Jewel 
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Tea, Standard Oil of California, 
Solar Aircraft, S. C. Johnson & 
Son, American Velvet, George A. 
Hormel & Co., Procter & Gamble, 
and scores of equally well-known 
enterprises. It may be noted in 
passing that the latter three firms 
operate under guaranteed annual 
wage agreements, in addition to 
their profit-sharing plans. These 
agreements will be discussed later 
in this article. 

The council’s 900 member firms 
are only a fraction, however, of 
American concerns which have 
some form of profit-sharing ar- 
rangement in their management 
systems. The total number at the 
present writing is estimated to be 
in excess of 18,000; and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which has 
jurisdiction over the deferred pay- 
ment type of plan as it relates to 
tax advantages, is receiving appli- 
cations for approval of new plans 
at the rate of about 100 a month. 
Approximately 5 per cent of the 
United States labor force is 
covered by such plans. 

Regardless of other motives, 
such as moral considerations, man- 
agement must have sound business 
reasons for adopting a profit-shar- 
ing plan. Reasons must add up to 
the safety and prosperity of the 
company that shares profits with 
employees. These reasons, accord- 
ing to those who operate under 
successful profit-sharing plans, are 
in the main as follows: 

1. Workers under a profit-shar- 
ing plan tend to become more cost- 
conscious and willing to reduce 
waste which otherwise might re- 
duce the amount of the profit-shar- 
ing fund, 

2. A company profit-sharing plan 
helps to promote a spirit of team- 
work among workers, and usually 
raises production without putting 
extra pressure on the individual 
workers, Further, it fosters a spirit 
of unity among the personnel when 
they feel themselves participants 
in a group activity, thus helping to 
keep industrial relations on a har- 
monious level. 

3. Profit sharing has psychologi- 
cal advantages which bring out 
otherwise hidden potentials of per- 
formance in individual workers. 

4. Profit sharing tends to reduce 
labor turnover and absenteeism, as 
well as attract a more responsible 
type of worker. 

5. Profit sharing furnishes a 
common ground of mutual interest, 
confidence, and respect upon which 
workers and management may 
meet. The record shows that al- 
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though about 50 per cent of the 
member firms in the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries have 
company unions, strikes are vir- 
tually unknown. 

6. There are tax advantages for 
both the firm and the workers in 
some types of plans. 

This is touching lightly upon the 
effects of profit sharing and the 
good business reasons for adopt- 
ing a profit-sharing plan. But the 
end result justifying a profit-shar- 
ing system for all concerned, is the 
fact that higher production and re- 
duction of waste usually spell 
greater profits for the investor and 
the management, higher pay for 
the worker, and in many cases a 
reduction in price for consumers, 

These are the reasons profit 
sharing as a philosophy of modern 
business management has caught 
the attention of management, par- 
ticularly within the last decade. 
Now that “new avenues are being 
charted” in labor relations as Mr. 
Reuther has put it, enlightened 
management may well be expected 
to explore this field further for 
alternatives or workable substi- 
tutes for wage guarantees. 


Many Types of Profit- 
Sharing Plans 


It is agreed among those who 
are most familiar with the whole 
field of profit sharing, that there 
are almost as many different types 
of profit-sharing plans as there are 
companies which share profits. 
Each plan needs to be tailored to 
the special needs of the individual 


firm and the type of business which 
it carries on. There are, however, 
about 12 principal types of plan 
in use today, and these, in turn, are 
incorporated into various other 
combinations of features borrowed 
from one or more of the group (see 
box). 

For purposes of discussion, these 
12 types of plan may be further 
grouped into 2 general categories: 
Cash Plans and Deferred Payment 
Plans (see box). 

The deferred payment type of 
plan is closest to being the answer 
to demands for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage, since it resembles the 
Ford and General Motors agree- 
ment in that funds are paid into a 
trust for the benefit of employees. 
The one difference is that, in the 
case of a deferred payment profit- 
sharing trust, the money may not 
be withdrawn except on retire- 
ment, or when leaving the com- 
pany, or in some grave emergency. 
Ford's proposed $55 million fund, 
stipulated in the wage agreement, 
will be set up as a trust which can 
allow withdrawals to pay layoff 
benefits as a supplement to State 
unemployment insurance — pro- 
vided legislation is passed to per- 
mit employees to collect both. 

The funds for one come out of 
profits; those for GAW come from 
impounding 5 cents of a certain in- 
crease in hourly wage rates. So the 
difference lies in the fact that un- 
der profit sharing, the worker is 
contributing to his trust fund by 
creating extra profits; while under 
annual wage guarantees of the 
Ford agreement type, the fund 

(Continued on page 27) 








The Two Main Groups of 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


CASH PLANS—Pay out cash benefits at regular intervals according to 
predetermined formula. Rules can be changed at will of management. 
Since the benefits are subject to income tax as current income, no 
Government permit is needed to put these plans into effect. Employer 
is allowed to deduct contributions to such plans as business expense. 


DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS—A trust agreement with a trust set up to 
receive funds contributed by employer. Funds are entirely vested to 
employees, not subject to any jurisdiction by employer once contribu- 
tion is paid in. Approval must be obtained from Internal Revenue De- 
partment because funds in trust enjoy certain tax exemptions and 
advantages for the beneficiary. Employer may deduct as business ex- 
pense up to 15 per cent of ‘‘reasonable compensation" paid employee- 
beneficiary. Has many points of resemblance to GAW, so called. 

















Many companies fail to take advantage of display areas. 
Not so MONY. It sells services, creates good relations 


4 Zuestion Abnswenred: 
Does Modernization Pay 


By Marilyn French 


IVE years ago in May 1950, The 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York moved into its 
own building at Broadway and 
55th Street, New York City. MONY 
expected the $11-million invest- 
ment to result in higher efficiency, 
faster service to policyholders, and 
better working tools and conditions 
for employees, at an estimated 
saving of 20 per cent in production 
costs. 

Has the building lived up to ex- 
pectations? MONY’s answer is a 
satisfied ‘Yes.’ The results should 
encourage other organizations con- 
sidering modernization to proceed 
with a full head of steam, Any 
size or type of business can adapt 
some of MONY’'s methods and ex- 
periences and look forward to the 
same type of benefits. 

An intensive campaign “sold” 
the new building to policyholders, 
its new neighbors, and the em- 
ployees, For instance, a survey 
showed that the location would be 
more convenient for 80 per cent of 
its workers, Chartered buses took 
employees to see the new site; and 
every rumor, no matter how fan- 
tastic, was squelched through a 
well-planned information program. 
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Policyholders were invited to visit 
the premises, and a dinner was 
held for owners of nearby business 
property, who later received prog- 
ress reports about the construction 
program. (AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
August 1950.) 

The building got off to a good 
start: It was completed a month 
ahead of schedule and at less than 
the budgeted cost! Savings have 


Coffee at the desk saves time and money for MONY. Em- 
ployees pay, but the money goes into a benefit fund 


Does planning pay? 
Five years ago we told 
you about MONY's new 
building. Was it worth 
the planning, the time, 
the money, and effort? 
Here's the sequel 


been greater than expected, and the 
company has accomplished much 
that would have been impossible 
in its old quarters. Major changes 
include MONY’s entry into the ac- 
cident and sickness insurance field, 
the pioneering of Module employee 
benefit plans, the sale of other 
forms of group insurance, and the 
creation of an Office Operations de- 
partment. Indications are that the 


Originally MONY used this fourth-floor area for Addressograph equipment, 
but in time an open working area was desired (see the picture at right) 
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Five years ago this sixth-floor working area contained 
desks and related equipment. Then setup was changed 


building will have “paid for itself’ 
in another 5 years—-10 years after 
completion. 

A company official sums up the 
gains made this way: “We are do- 
ing a great deal more business and 
performing a great many more 
services on a speedier basis, than 
we did 5 years ago. At the begin- 
ning of 1950, MONY had 1,450,000 
policies in force; today there are 
1,550,000—-meaning that we are 
servicing 100,000 more policies. In 
the first 4 months of 1950, we is- 
sued 17,400 policies; in the first 
4 months of this year, we issued 
more than 29,000 policies.” 

Despite the added _ volume, 
MONY has a smaller home office 
working force. There are 1,541 em- 
ployees, compared to 1,586 in 1950. 
Improvements in procedures and 
the great savings were made pos- 
sible in part because the building 
was designed especially for the 


operations of a modern life insur- 
ance company. Still, no one has 
been laid off. The decrease resulted 
from not having to replace some of 
the people who retired or left at 
the normal rate of turnover. At the 
same time, the building, the mod- 
ern equipment, and the good work- 
ing conditions have attracted the 
needed newcomers at a time when 
competition for employees is very 
sharp. 

Complete flexibility of the build- 
ing is another advantage. There 
has been no expansion of depart- 
ments; some sections have actually 
contracted. New departments and 
consolidation, due to improved 
methods, have caused most of the 
changes. Since the move, 5,000 
lineal feet of Hauserman partitions 
have been taken down and 5,100 
feet put up. About 50 changes 
have been made, ranging from a 
shift in the public relations de- 


Files replaced Addressograph equipment in the orea; walls and doors were 
easily removed, creating open working space running full width of building 
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Today the area holds heavy equipment, private offices, 
possible because of movable partitions, strong floors 


partment, involving a dozen peopie, 
to the largest move, still in prog- 
ress, that will affect a total of 1,000 
employees, 

When the building was erected, 
all floors used for operating de- 
partments were constructed to sup- 
port 125 pounds per square foot. 
MONY has electronic and other 
heavy equipment in the filing, ad- 
dressing, and tabulating sections. 
It was possible to move the files 
and Addressograph equipment to 
more strategic locations, after 
some organizational changes, be- 
cause any spot in the building 
could support the weight. 

Another flexibility feature re- 
sulted from the company’s decision 
to stick to standard, stock equip- 
ment. MONY reported that “its 
modular nature has proved its 
value with every change we have 
made,” 

New types of equipment are be- 
ing investigated continually by the 
Planning Division. New installa- 
tions have been a Xerograph and 
multilith machines in the dupli- 
cating section, Nearly all of the 
duplicating work is done here, and 
the company uses some 20,000 
matrices annually. MONY is quick 
to point out, however, that it is not 
in the printing business, Printing 
is done by outside firms on a com- 
petitive basis, which holds true for 
all its other purchasing, too, 

A system of preventive main- 
tenance has kept the original 
equipment in all departments in 
good working order. For example, 
the Lamson vertical conveyor sys- 
tem is serviced each day between 
noon and 12:30 p.m., with the re- 
sult that not a single breakdown 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Getting the Facts of 
Business Life 


Businessmen favor free enterprise and wish everyone 
else felt the same way. A lot of talking is done in an 
effort to demonstrate that our profit system is the best 
system, but very little practical effort is put forth to 
prove it. Junior Achievement has proved itself. What 


is JA all about? What does it do that news releases 


Allen Crites, 18, president of Super- : : é' 
sonic Radio, helps on JA production and verbal flag-waving don't do? Try this for size 


By Blake Clark 


(Copyright, 1955, by Bloke Clark) 


ANY young people get only a 

worm’s-eye view of business 
from their first jobs. They see noth- 
ing of the risks all concerns take, 
the hazards, the losses that often 
must be borne. They may discover 
the meaning of hard work, but get 
no glimpse of the soaring spirit of 
free enterprise. 

Last spring I made a tour of 
cities in the East, Middle West, 
West, and South, talking to young 
people who are developing a sound 
knowledge of business. They are 


oe , é a bers of a 
6 sts ' ts yours," said a JA among the 30,000 mem 
Your company's big, but our percentage of profit beats you i techamewinn éraitiention called 


prexy to Frank O. Prior, the president of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) =. ni5e Achievement. A kind of 4-H 


club of business, JA is one of the 
most significant developments in 
practical education today. 

I found these high-school boys 
and girls meeting one night each 
week in JA centers, usually the 
second floor of a downtown office 
building, partitioned off with shops 
for woodworking, plastics manu- 
facture, printing, as well as metal 
working. 

Each center is subsidized by local 
businessmen at a cost of about $30 
to $40 for each JA member. Groups 
of about a dozen youngsters form 
small corporations, each sponsored 
by a business firm in the com- 
munity. Directed and helped—but 
not pushed—by three adult ad- 
visers, they choose a product or 
service, sell 50-cent shares of stock 
to friends and neighbors to raise 
working capital, then develop and 

Here's the production line for the manufacture of fabric shopping bags in full sell the product or the service—or 


swing. Advisers usually come from the ranks of the sponsor's junior executives try to, 
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All company members are work- 
ers and also officers. They keep 
books and pay themselves hourly 
wages. At the end of the school 
year they liquidate the company 
and, if the enterprise has been a 
success, pay back the stockholders 
and declare dividends and bonuses. 

Just 2,068 of these miniature 
corporations now operate in 61 in- 
dustrial areas. Their life is only 
about 30 weeks long. Yet this brief 
span gives bright youngsters an op- 
portunity to develop ingenuity in 
grappling with the problems of 
production, sales, and management 
encountered by all business. 

Production gets under way about 
4 weeks after a corporation is 
created—and the first thing the 
youngsters meet is trouble. Not one 
of the 150-odd groups I visited had 
escaped it. The surest way to start 
a Junior Achiever talking is to ask, 
“What was the most crucial mo- 
ment in the life of your company?” 

One JA group’s supplier ran out 
of leftover redwood for the hang- 
ing flower baskets they were manu- 
facturing; another miniature cor- 
poration sank all its money into 
raw materials for iron trivets 
nobody wanted; a third solved all 
production problems, and sales of 
its skin lotion were going fine until 
it caused a rash to break out on a 
customer. But they didn’t give up. 
Wrestling with such problems de- 
velops resourcefulness, resilience, 
and self-reliance. 

Disaster struck the Kiln Kraft 
Co. of Detroit when its 11 lively 
teen-agers left their entire batch 
of ceramic spoon-holders in the 
kiln over the weekend and forgot 
to turn off the heat. All their 
stockholders’ capital was consumed 
in a blackened mess. 

Five youngsters admitted defeat 
and resigned. The other six showed 
sketches of their “Spooner” from 
door to door, explained their bank- 
ruptcy and asked for orders——-$1.50 
cash in advance—so they could 
buy new raw materials. When the 
company finally liquidated, the 
hard-working half-dozen jubilantly 
paid back the 75 stockholders their 
investment of $96 plus a 10 per 
cent dividend. 

Constantly grappling with such 
realities teaches Junior Achievers 
to look on trouble as opportunity 
in work clothes. 

The boys and girls of Teen Plas- 
tics Co., in Springfield, Mass., mak- 
ing plastic coasters, won success by 
solving a baffling production prob- 
lem. Droplets of water that re- 
mained in the molds after the cool- 
ing process turned into steam at 
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Metal crafts are popular with the teen-agers. These boys are forming iron 
strapping into an essential part of their company product—plant holders 


JA companies have so much in common with all businesses. These future tycoons 
are busily figuring their company's bookkeeping, tax forms, and other records 


An adviser from the sales department of a large corporation explains the in- 
tricacies of marketing map racks for the benefit of JA company sales personne! 
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From each sponsoring company come three advisers. They assist the JA company in setting up the corporation, in plan- 
ning the manufacture, and in sales. Here an adviser is explaining the component parts of a radio to a new company 


the next stage of the process, when 
the molds went into the oven. The 
steam formed bubbles in the plas- 
tic, ruining 90 out of every 100 
coasters. Not even the chief 
chemist of the sponsoring company 
could correct the trouble. Everyone 
was discouraged. What company 
can stand 90 per cent waste? Then 
David McMahon, a freckled, sandy- 
haired lad of 17, had an idea— 
cool with dry ice instead of water. 
Production jumped from 72 to 176 
sets a month, 

Solving problems develops a type 
of mind that doesn’t panic when 
something goes wrong. JA’s have 
told me they faced difficulties at 
school and at home more confident- 
ly after successfully coping with 
posers raised in their business. 

Grim experience teaches mem- 
bers of JA enterprises that compe- 
tition is still a powerful force in 
America, It smites them daily. A 
JA group in Barberton, Ohio, had 
conducted a survey on a proposed 
foam-rubber sofa cushion and had 
come back enthusiastic: “Lots of 
folks in my neighborhood will buy 
one,” 

They bought $75 worth of sheets 
of foam rubber, worked for weeks, 
and solved all production problems. 
But just before they sewed on the 
ruffled gingham covers the girls of 
the group had made, a department 
store displayed the same type of 
cushion, made with foam rubber 
“seconds” from Canada, at $3.95-— 
well under their own production 
cost, The blow flattened them com- 
pletely, but they switched to mak- 
ing kitchen wall decorations and 
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made such a comeback that they 
won the top JA company award in 
their city. 

Sometimes the struggle is too 
much for JA companies. They go 
bankrupt in about the same propor- 
tion as U. S. businesses generally. 
But some of them, like the young 
people who started the Sani-Sava 
Brush Company of Detroit, find 
out in unforgettable fashion the 
traditional American way of mak- 
ing a fortune. Sani-Sava’s $1.25 
shaving-brush holder, shaped and 
hammered mostly by hand, came 
off the production line at the rate 
of only about a dozen a night. 
Then Charles Joseph, 15, gave his 
sales talk to buyers in Detroit's 
large department stores. 

He electrified his JA group at a 
Monday night meeting by announc- 
ing that the J. L. Hudson store 
would order 4 dozen—enough to 
keep them busy for a month—if 
they would reduce the price to $1. 
The next Monday night he terrified 
them—-the Kresge store wanted 12 
gross (1,728 holders) if they could 
get the price down to 69 cents. At 
their present production rate, this 
was several years’ work. 

Their production adviser sug- 
gested that with the backing of 
those orders they could afford to 
rent a small hydraulic press with 
which they could make a shaving- 
brush holder in a few seconds. Be- 
fore the year was over they were 
producing and selling so many 
holders that the price was down to 
25 cents, and their stockholders en- 
joyed a 10-cent dividend on every 
50-cent share of stock. 


JA enterprisers reap the rewards 
of imagination, originality, and in- 
ventiveness. Young President 
“Corky” Baughman and his 15 fel- 
low members of the JA Metal En- 
gineering Co. of Houston, Texas, 
knew that Houstonians found it 
almost impossible to tune in Gal- 
veston’s new television station, so 
they developed an antenna de- 
signed to strengthen and clarify 
reception. They retailed it for 
$4.45, with a satisfaction-guaran- 
teed money-back warranty on each 
unit. They sold 469 of them and 
made a profit of $1,450, which is 
exceptional in Junior Achievement. 
Stockholders got a 50 per cent divi- 
dend—not a bad return, even in 
Texas! 

The Jaspecs Company of San 
Francisco tied 1,000 fishing flies be- 
fore they found out that local 
sportsmen didn’t want them. The 
company was in the hole. “I saw a 
necktie once that had a sports 
motif on it,” said one boy at the 
company meeting. So from Albu- 
querque the company bought solid- 
color woolen 85-cent ties hand- 
woven by New Mexico Indians and 
then sewed four matching flies on 
each tie. They successfully sold 
them at $1.50, thereby salvaging 
the enterprise and enabling it to 
declare a 20 per cent dividend. 

The boys and girls of the Beaver 
Line Products Co., Canton, Ohio, 
had an attractive hard-grain maple 
pin-up lamp, reasonably priced be- 
cause they made it from used bow]- 
ing pins. But it wasn’t selling. Mak- 
ing a house-to-house inquiry, they 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Did you ever stop to take a 
good look at your office 
machines? Ever think about 
all the possible uses 

for them? Here's a money- 
saving idea that popped 
up because somebody 
applied a little creative 


thinking to a problem 


By Richard U. Clark 


Clark Laboratories, West Acton, Mars. 


WO common office machines 

an adding machine and a photo- 
copier—have teamed up to make 
life easier for the harried office 
manager. 

In need of catalogs or indexes? 
By applying ingenuity to the selec- 
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Photocopy of tabulation prepared on 
tape, rearranged, and then pasted 
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A Waldorf-Astoria accounting department employee arranges restaurant checks 















on negative paper, preparing to make a dry-process photocopy for pasting up 


New System Speeds Data Gathering 


tion of code numbers, you can print 
the figures rapidly on adding ma- 
chine tape, cut the tape into strips, 
paste it down, and then photocopy 
the page. 

A wide range of other types of 
factual data can be recorded very 
quickly by adding machine and 
with the photocopy machine, mul- 
tiple copies can be produced rapidly 
at a very low cost. 

This system operates very sim- 
ply. The N key (Non-Add) on the 
adding machine is used to print the 
appropriate code number at the top 
of each column of figures. In this 
way, the code number will not be 
added in with the actual figures to 
give a false total. 

For instance.in the tabulation of 
business expenses for 1954 illus- 
trated on this page, a series of code 
numbers was selected to identify 
each class of expenditure: .01N for 
hardware, .02N for electrical parts, 
and so on, Then all expenses were 
listed, under the proper heading, on 
the adding machine. When com- 
pleted, the tapes were cut into 10- 
inch strips, arranged on a sheet, 
and pasted down. After being 









photocopied, the original was filed 
and the photocopy was attached to 
the income tax return, 

The procedure works equally 
well for inventory control. In a 
typical instance, an insulator hav- 
ing five parts is assigned a code for 
each of its parts, such as .01N or 
02N. All sizes of each part are 
further identified as .11N or .21N, 
and so on. The code number is 
printed at the head of the column 
of figures in which quantities of 
each size part are tabulated and 
totaled. The tape is then cut up, re- 
arranged, pasted down, and photo- 
copied in the quantities called for. 

For quality control, each outside 
supplier of a particular part can be 
coded, The number of parts re- 
ceived is then recorded under the 
proper code number, along with the 
number of rejects from that lot. 
Tapes are then cut up, pasted 
down, and copies made for those 
interested in the information, 

Since dry-process photocopying 
will make these copies in less than 
a minute at a cost of less than 10 
cents a copy, this is a very low-cost 
way to get necessary business data. 
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sore You Making Fewer 


Reports to Government? 


F you're one of the 4,000,000 

small businessmen in this Na- 
tion, you are spending from 4 to 
29 per cent of your time filling in 
4,700 different reports, forms, and 
questionnaires for some depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal 
Government. To accomplish this 
task takes from 12 to 70 days out 
of your average working year of 
240 days. And, according to the 
Paperwork Task Force of the 


Hoover Commission, it is costing 
you a penny for every five-letter 
word or five-digit figure you write. 

If you're part of the Nation’s 
Big Business, it is costing you hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year 
to prepare obsolete forms Uncle 
Sam no longer needs or wants, 
which can be materially reduced 
or abolished! 

But don’t despair. Something is 
being done about it, and major 


OPERATIONS AND COST OF PROCESSING EACH WORD 
AND NUMBER IN MOST TYPICAL REPORTS 


LOOK UP SOURCE DATA 


MINUTES 





READ IT, WEIGH ITS USE 


MINUTES 





WRITE DRAFT 


MINUTES 





TYPE ORIGINAL 


MINUTES 





PROOF 


MINUTES 





CORRECT ERRORS 


MINUTES 





ASSEMBLE AND MAIL 


MINUTES 





FILING OFFICE COPY 


MINUTES 





TOTAL TIME TAKEN IN MINUTES 
PER WORD... 


.» » AT A LOW AVERAGE 
CLERICAL SALARY OF $1.30 


PER HOUR PLUS 100% OVERHEAD 
FOR SUPERVISION, RENT & SUPPLIES 


over 4 
MINUTE 
PER WORD 





over 4¢ 


PER MINUTE 


$X.043 





MINIMUM COST OF PROCESSING 
EACH FIVE CHARACTER WORD OR 
NUMBER BY EACH PERSON PREPAR- 


over ] ¢ 
PER WORD 
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By Herbert O. Brayer 


time- and money-saving steps have 
already been put into effect, saving 
industry and business more than 
$10 million annually. Government 
was saved $5 million. And there's 
plenty of room to save a lot more. 

From the welter of facts and 
figures released on July 18 by 
Emmett J. Leahy, chairman of the 
Paperwork Management Task 
Force of the Hoover Commission, 
and president of the New York 
management consultant firm of 
Leahy & Co., management got its 
first real inkling of what its annual 
paperwork bill had climbed to as 
far as Government is concerned. 

Working with 29 industry com- 
mittees set up to advise the com- 
mission, the task force had drawn 
up 328 possible paperwork targets 
to consider over a 4-month period. 
Each target represents a specific 
report or paperwork item which 
industry was required to furnish 
the Government, Eighty-four of 
these were eliminated at the out- 
set because of duplication. Through 
cooperative action with the agency 
or department involved, the task 
force accomplished 49, partly ac- 
complished 26 others, and was 
forced by lack of time to leave 169 
to be followed through by the 
Government. If only 25 of the lat- 
ter are ultimately eliminated, it 
will result in a further savings of 
$100 million! 

The Hoover study turned up 
some facts which business has long 
suspected but couldn’t prove. Now 
documented are the following: 


1. A Government agency requiring 
a large number of reports al- 
ready on hand in another agency 
down the hall. 


. Quantities of records submitted 
by industry which are not used 
by Government and, in one case, 
not even filed! 


3. A million reports reporting 
there was NOTHING to report. 


. Complete reports or pages of re- 
ports, deliberately omitted by 
industry, but never missed by 
Government. 


. There are scores of instances 
when the period for retention of 
office records is unspecified or 
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indefinite, and therefore may 
mean “forever” insofar as in- 
dustry is concerned! 


. There are too many require- 
ments for the filing of repetitive 
or unnecessary forms, or for an- 
swers to questions which some- 
times cannot be answered. 


There is, the Leahy report in- 
dicated, a very sizable “revolt"’ 
against Government required pa- 
perwork with widespread disregard 
of present regulations. In fact, 
many firms are just not sending in 
certain reports, statistics, and ques- 
tionnaires; and no one in Wash- 
ington seems to care. 

The task force cited scores of 
examples of confusion, duplication, 
and unnecessary paperwork in both 
Government and industry. They 
range from expeditions reporting 
each whale catch by radio to re- 
ports on the storing of raisins, and 
the requirement that each corner 
grocer must determine if he is a 
halibut dealer—and if so, make and 
keep certain records. 

On the accomplishment side were 
the joint industry-Government 
agreements which—despite the 
fact that, as one commissioner pro- 
tested, the group had no authority 
to enter into such arrangements— 
have already saved industry $10 
million and the Federal Govern- 
ment $5 million annually. 

As the accompanying chart illus- 
trates, these savings have been pin- 
pointed to specific paperwork bur- 
dens involving the transportation, 
banking, communications, and 
utilities industries. Still on the fire 
are specific savings involving mil- 
lions of dollars for the automobile, 
chemical, dairy, drug, manufac- 
turing, and other industries. 

With this cheering start on a 
problem that has become a na- 
tional plague, the task force offers 
business and industry leaders one 
word of warning. Even if a work- 
able and less burdensome system is 
effected for Federal paperwork re- 
quirements of business and indus- 
try, only a partial solution will 
have been reached because more 
than 50 per cent of today’s red tape 
is involved in reports which must 
be made to State, county, and 
municipal agencies. These were not 
considered by the task force, but 
it was recommended that steps be 
taken to relieve this burden. 

There’s something every busi- 
nessman can do to increase savings 
to himself and to the Government. 
He can support other recommenda- 
tions of this task force and of the 
other Hoover Commission task 
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Table 1.—Savings Resulting From Corrective Action Taken on 
Paperwork Targets During This Investigation 


[Dollar savings: Industry, $10,183,000; Government, $5,091,000; Total , $15,274,000) 
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ae | General Services. . 


Do * do 
Do .. All agencies 


Radio and Federal Trade 
sion. 


Trucking. . 


televi- 
merce. 
Do.. oe 
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Customs 
Federal Reserve 


Airlines. . . 
Banking... .. 
Communications... .| All agencies 


Public Utilities. . Federal Power 





Do. do 
Do.. 


Industry. . 
Government. 
Total. ... 


forces. For instance, in its first Re 
port to Congress on Paperwork 
Management, the task force com- 
mittee said, “Immediate savings 
could be made if legislation were 
enacted authorizing the necessary 
changes in Forms 941 and 941A 
(Employers Quarterly Federal Tax 
Return), as recommended by the 
Internal Revenue Service and the 
Social Security Administration. We 
recommend that this legislation be 
enacted.” 

But nothing was done. Maybe 
it’s time for some people who dis- 


Industry | Agency, Bureau, or 


Interstate Com- 





Rate filings 


Paperwork tar 


abbreviated 


Amount 
Form 7529—Carricr's 
certificate. 
Form 3249—Afiidavict of 
masters. 
Letter of diversion 
Form 3257—Post entry 
Form 7512—Transpor- 
tation entry. 
Form 7520—Manifest of 805 
bagga 
Crew ieonte declara- 
tion. 
Title I loan report 
Form 2133—Notifica- 
tion of dividend. 
Split month billing for 
teletypewriter. 
Showing unpaid bal- 
ance. 
Recording length of 
conversation. 
Certification of invoices 
Annual statement 
branch exchange. 
Contracts for Govern- 
ment service. 
Contract numbers on 
invoices. 
Transcribing commer- 
cial continuities. 
Shorten records reten- 
tion periods. 
Schedule 1220—Detailed 
list equipment. 
Schedule 9001—Regular 
routes of operations. 
Aircraft stores list... . 
Form 570—Survey of 
deposit balances. 
Multicopy bills and 
statements. 
Form 6—Licensed proj- 
ect report. 
Certificate applications 





$216, 000 
2, 981 
27, 690 


3, 712 
150, 000 


35, 832 


1, 500, 000 
4, 840 


1, 000 
276, 000 
540, 000 


97, 500 
17, 575 


2, 000, 000 
6, 500 
152, 000 
1, 300, 000 
21, 000 
52, 000 


14, 695 
4, 400 


54, 000 
75, 000 


1, 750, 000 
1, 850, 000 


10, 183, 000 
__ 5.091, 000 


osen 15, 274, 000 





like quarterly income tax report- 
ing and its attendant expense to 
write some letters. 

In the Report to Congress just 
filed, the committee says, “We 
again call the attention of Congress 
to the estimated $22 million per 
year savings to the public if the 
necessary legislation were enacted, 
and we urge the immediate con- 
sideration of such legislation. We 
commend the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration for proposing this 
simplification.” 
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Letter beginnings are important. Handling of subject matter has to be good. But that closing 
paragraph means everything. Here's where you ask for action—a check, the order, advice. 
Do your letters get results or flop gently into wastebaskets—losers of time and money? 


Closing Your Letters To Get Results 


By Cameron McPherson 


OME letters, like some salesmen, are good starters 
but poor finishers. They get off to a quick start, 
they present their case convincingly, and they create 
a desire to do something about it. But there they stop. 
They just do not have that extra something which is 
needed to turn desire into action, This is not only true 
of sales letters, but it is also true of collection letters 
and almost all kinds of business letters requiring 
action, 

There are many reasons why an otherwise good let- 
ter may fail at the crucial point—-getting action. Per- 
haps the most common reason is that when the writer 
gets to the closing point, he can think of nothing 
better to say than to urge the reader to “do it now.” 
The other day, I had occasion to analyze a portfolio 
of promotional letters used by business-paper pub- 
lishers to sell subscriptions by mail. These letters were 
written by circulation managers of papers belonging 
to the publishers’ association. The letters were selected 
because each of them had pulled better than the 2 
per cent return necessary to pay off in circulation 
promotion, 

Still, I am sure the letters would have done even bet- 
ter if they had had stronger closing paragraphs. Near- 
ly every letter concluded with some variation of the 
stereotyped close: “Don’t put off subscribing a day 
longer. Sign and return the enclosed order card today 
before it slips your mind. Do it now.” 
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It is a well-known principle of salesmanship—and 
every letter is a sales letter in the sense that we 
are endeavoring to get somebody to do something 
that people resent being sold; they want to buy. When 
you tell a person to do something, and then tell him 
you want him to do it now before he forgets, you are 
making up his mind for him. That is not good. He is 
hardly flattered by the low estimate you place on his 
way of doing things. So, what happens? He probably 
thinks to himself: ‘‘Why should I do it now?” and off 
the hook he goes. Folks just do not like to be told. 

I was talking with the president of a large cor- 
respondence school which had recently revised its 
followup letter. The original letters had been written 
10 years ago, and upon them a profitable business had 
been built. Up to 5 years ago, letter Number 3 of the 
series had been the strongest enrollment puller. It 
closed something like this: “Don’t procrastinate; pro- 
crastination is the thief of time. Your future, the fu- 
ture of those who are dependent upon you, depends 
upon your sending in this application today—don't 
let procrastination steal your future! Sign the appli- 
cation—sign it now.” 

For a long time, this paragraph had worked. The 
letter had averaged 3% per cent sales, but the enroll- 
ments kept dropping until they fell so low that the 
results did not pay the postage. So the letter was re- 
vised. The close of the new letter was less spectacular. 
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Instead of shouting to the prospect to do it now, it 
pointed out that the sooner the application was signed, 
the sooner the man could begin his study and the surer 
he was of getting the best possible position in the 
Government's employ. The new letter concluded: “It 
makes no difference to us whether you send in your 
application today or a week from today; but it may 
make a difference of several hundred dollars a year to 
you. Everything depends on getting an early start in 
your studies.”’ This moderated tone, with the forsaking 
of the sideshow barker’s oratory, materially increased 
the number of enrollments. Build into every close a 
clinching argument, an argument that shows the 
reader in plain, clear English that it is worth his while 
to do as you ask. 

Another good illustration of a close which says the 
old thing in a new way appeared in a letter sent out 
by a large clothing manufacturer. The object of the 
letter was to get merchants to cooperate with some 
double-page spreads in one of the leading weeklies. 
Here is how the close was handled: 

“It would not be like you to miss substantial profit 
from this remarkable publicity, and to expect a modest 
five- or six-overcoat order from you this week as a 
direct result would, we believe, be uncomplimentary 
to your business-getting capacity.” 

Not long ago, I became interested in a set of books 
put out by a certain publisher. The books looked fairly 
good for the money, and I might have bought them 
if the letter had been more tactful. Here is how it 
closed: “One request—as there are 10 people waiting 
for your set of books, we must ask you to let us know 
very promptly if for any reason you do not want to 
keep it.”’ 

Yet, it cannot be denied that this method of hurry- 
ing the prospect into buying has possibilities, if judg- 
ment is used in wording the closing paragraph. A 
rather clever adaptation of this method was used with 
success by a dry goods concern. The letter announced 
a new summer line, and was sent to a big list of mer- 
chants. Nothing was said in the letter about any dan- 
ger of the stock running out. The executive who wrote 
the letter thought of inserting a clause to that effect 
in view of the small stock on hand, but decided 
against it. 

“The average merchant cannot be told to hurry,” 
he explained, “and anyway it has become such an old, 
old story to him that he will not believe it. So instead 
of putting in a paragraph about early ordering, I just 
used one short line at the close: ‘Use code in telegraph- 
ing order.’ No one was more surprised than I was 
when the telegrams began pouring in. The sugges- 
tion was enough.” 

An example of a good-natured, low-pressure close 
is seen in a letter sent out by a Grand Rapids company. 
“You know, they say that the word ‘tomorrow,’” 
concludes the letter, “has been the cause of the Spanish 
people’s decline. When you want a Spaniard to do any- 
thing, he always says ‘tomorrow’ and ‘tomorrow’ is 
never here. Today, that is the word for you! Fire in 
your selection.” I suppose the Spanish customers were 
all carefully eliminated from the list before this letter 
was mailed, but its semihumorous windup has a good- 
natured tone which, I understand, caused quite a lot 
of comment in the resulting replies from dealers. 

I once heard a sales manager say that one reason 
there were so many average salesmen was because 
there were so many sales managers who did not know 
what they wanted their salesmen to do. In a hazy sort 
of way, the managers knew they wanted the salesmen 
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to get orders, but they also wanted them to do mis- 
sionary work, make trade reports, investigate credits, 
and so on, But the managers only paid the men for 
getting orders. 

The same is true of letters. If you have it clearly 
fixed in your mind what you expect your letter to do, 
it will come closer to the mark than if you sit down 
and merely write a letter about the thing or service 
you are selling. So, I say, the first rule of writing a 
letter that will get action is to decide definitely in your 
own mind just what action you wish the recipient to 
take, and keep that goal before you in every line you 
write. 

Then, when you come to the close, make it clear 
why it is to the prospect's interest (and not just to 
yours) to do what you would like to have him do, 
Keep yourself and your wants out of the closing. Don't 
bring the recipient all the way up to that crucial clos- 
ing paragraph and then let him slip away by assum- 
ing that you have the sale all buttoned up. Above all, 
don’t make the mistake of underrating your reader's 
intelligence by giving him that outmoded “do it now” 
routine, That person to whom you are writing is a 
mighty smart man, He will be glad to have your sug- 
gestions—-but he will resent being pushed around. 
Make him want to take the proper action. Don't shove 
him around, 


-——A LETTER PLANNING GUIDE——— 


The Introduction 


Does your opening get the reader's attention? 
Can you interest, amuse, or surprise him in 
some way that will get him into the body of 
the letter? Don't be cute, be smart. 


The Subject Matter 


Clearly and concisely provide the facts that 
will appeal to the reader, interest him——from 
his point of view. Look them over, any ques- 
tions left unanswered? If answering a letter, 
have you handled all questions brought up? 
Cut out all unnecessary detail, words, and 
phrases. Every letter is a sales letter, selling 
products or services, you and your company. 
Does your letter do this? 


The Closing 


Every letter should wind up with a clear state- 
ment of what action you want from the reader. 
Don't be afraid to ask for the order. But don't 
demand it. Tell the reader briefly why he 
should take the action desired, when he should 
take it, if time is important. Tell him what ac- 
tion you want him to take and make it easy 
for him to do so. 














Capital funds are contributed to The Children's Hospital and 16 other hos- 
pitals and 49 welfare institutions by the Los Angeles Area Building Funds, Inc. 


Industry Joins the Community 


By John J. Pike 


President, The Republic Supply Company of California 


For the past 10 years or more, 
an interesting relationship has 
been developing between many in- 
dustries and the communities in 
which they have located, Industry 
in general, through the activities of 
foresighted management, is joining 


the community instead of operat- 
ing apart from it. As a result, local 
industries are no longer being con- 
sidered by the public as enterprises 
operating solely for the benefit of 
their stockholders, but as an inte- 
gral part of the American scene, 





Good equipment, comfortable, well-lit working quarters attract good em- 
ployees. Satisfied employees are goodwill ambassadors in the community 
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Republic Supply's reception room is 
a credit to company and community 


almost on the same institutional 
level of acceptance as the public 
library or the local waterworks. 

And there is a sound business 
reason for this. American industry 
is now so thoroughly integrated 
with the welfare of the national 
economy that the prosperity in 
general is dependent ultimately on 
the prosperity or the buying power 
of the workers in each community. 
Thus, modern industry has become 
a joint enterprise with the com- 
munity and is entitled to the mu- 
tual consideration which a com- 
munity of interests enjoins. 

Aided by the rapid transporta- 
tion made possible by good roads 
and the freeways, a great many in- 
dustrial plants have already 
moved; and many more are mov- 
ing out of congested areas to loca- 
tions where there is cheaper land, 
room for expansion, parking areas, 
and better living conditions for em- 
ployees, The entry of these enter- 
prises into outlying communities 
has presented opportunities for 
direct participation in local affairs 
which were seldom given consider- 
ation by management in the past. 

Now, instead of regarding the 
interests of their particular firms 
as confined strictly to the activi- 
ties of their own organizations, the 
current trend in management is to 
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Your company is a member 
of the community for bet- 
ter or for worse. What 

are you doing to be a 

good citizen? Does your 
company show it? Do your 
employees realize it? 


How does this citizenship 


pay off for the company? 


recognize the moral and practical 
obligation of industry to make its 
place of business attractive; to as- 
sist in making the community it- 
self a desirable place to live, work, 
and raise a family; and even to 
contribute its share of donations to 
local health and welfare groups. 

The case of the Los Angeles 
Area Building Funds, Inc., is an 
example of this new willingness of 
industry and business to join the 
community. This is not merely a 
good public relations gesture, al- 
though it often has that side effect. 
It is, on the contrary, the recogni- 
tion of a moral obligation by good 
Americans, 

The Los Angeles Area Building 
Funds, Inc., is an organization of 
business firms in Los Angeles and 
its environs which has voluntarily 
set up an organization to handle 
capital donations to hospitals and 
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Employee relations is a part of community relations. Coffee breaks in which 


employees and executives meet and mingle make human beings out of titles 


welfare institutions of the area, as 
contrasted with the operating 
funds which are collected by such 
agencies as the Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, and others, It makes 
allocations to 17 hospitals and 49 
welfare agencies to supplement 
their funds for capital improve 
ments and additions to equipment 
Allocations paid in and committed 
amounted to $2,377,306 in 1954 

It is interesting, in connection 
with this organization, to quote 
the opinion of the corporation's at- 
torneys in regard to the legal jus- 
tification which the members might 
have as a corporation to make 
donations to such funds. “There is 
undoubtedly a strong social trend 
toward recognizing a corporation 
as an institution existing within 
the fabric of a community and for 
that reason having the rights, ob 
ligations and social responsibilities 
of a citizen of the community in 
which it carries on its business.” 

Whatever the motivation of such 
a trend may be, it is undoubtedly 
based on sound business principles 
since it pays off in better industrial 
relations, reduced employee turn 
over, absenteeism, and many other 
factors which are common causes 
of waste in business management 


Health and Civic Beauty 


The moral obligation of an in- 
dustrial enterprise to maintain a 
plant or a place of business which 
will be a credit to the community 
and to maintain a healthy environ- 
ment is obvious. One may still see 
in the older parts of big cities and 
industrial districts the evidence 
that many industrial firms of past 


generations did nothing to beau- 
tify the average community and 
much to make it ugly. The term 
“mill town” has all of the flavor 
of an epithet and stems from past 
generations. 

The type of business philosophy 
which tolerated such an indifferent 
attitude is now considered obso- 
lete, and productive of negative 
public relations, costly for any 
firm. As a matter of good business, 
important firms now bend every ef- 
fort to make their organizations 
part of the community picture, and 
try to enlist the goodwill and co- 
operation of everyone in the area. 

One large oil company, in par- 
ticular, makes a practice of buying 
supplies from local firms whenever 
possible, even to the point of a 
price concession if it will contri- 
bute to the prosperity of the local 
economy. 

Another company, owning the 
major part of the leases in a new 
California oilfield, planned and 
built a model town from scratch 
where employees might buy homes 
at attractive prices with no strings 
attached, Accessory developments 
made at company expense included 
a public park, a site donated for 
county headquarters, a large site 
for a school, an off-the-highway 
shopping district, a sewage dis- 
posal plant, and other typical fea- 
tures which make it a desirable 
place to bring up a family, but 
which normally would require tax- 
ation of homeowners. 

The oil company made no at- 
tempt to create a “company town.’ 
Its sole purpose in building this 
scientifically planned and attrac- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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N efficient industrial account- 

ing system must operate rapid- 
ly, accurately, economically. Its 
functions must be easy to under- 
stand, so that untrained personnel 
can learn not only to perform their 
work in a minimum of time, but 
eventually achieve proficiency by 
knowing how their specific duties 
contribute to the over-all system. 
An efficient system must also oper- 
ate at a steady pace to eliminate 
peak loads and permit the work to 
be done on a regular workweek 
schedule, 

These objectives have been the 
basis for methods-and-procedures 
planning at the Crescent Tool Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y., where ac- 
counting operations are under the 
direction of C. A. Norman Johnson, 
treasurer of the firm. 

The Crescent Tool Company has 
enjoyed a steady and uninterrupted 
growth for almost 50 years. Be- 
ginning with the now world- 
famous Crescent Wrench, the firm 
added items until it built up a com- 
plete line of hand tools ranging 
from pliers and screwdrivers to 
fence tools and sleeve twisters. 
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"Constantly alert for new methods and equipment" is C. A. Norman Johnson, 
treasurer, leader in the development of accounting methods at Crescent Tool 


Even tn Accounting 
There’s Always Room To 











Several million tools, in some 400 
different sizes, are manufactured 
annually and marketed throughout 
the world. The company employs 
nearly 650 people. 

“Naturally,” Mr. Johnson said, 
“to keep pace with company 
growth and to operate at maxi- 
mum efficiency, we are constantly 
alert for new accounting develop- 
ments and improvements in equip- 
ment, Our present methods have 


Can evolution take place 
in accounting methods? 
Is beneficial change 
possible in such a cut- 
and-dried proposition as 
accounting? Can a better 
machine be made to handle 
a routine chore? Here's 

a company that believes 
there's always a 
better way, if you 
keep looking for it 


Improve 


resulted from continuous study, re- 
view, and application to our spe- 
cific needs.” 

In the system itself, as orders 
are received in the billing depart- 
ment, the quantities have been 
written on a preprinted order form 
which shows the unit price behind 
each product listed. The prices are 
extended by use of calculators 
which accumulate the value of 
each order to provide the total 
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Although production control is essentially a manufacturing activity, responsi- 


bility for this and related recordkeeping is under direction of the treasurer 
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value. By shingling the orders, 
total quantity and dollar value for 
each item are calculated daily and 
posted to a sales analysis report. 

“This sales analysis system,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “gives us a daily 
report on the value and quantity of 
each product we sell and the totals 
of all products. At the end of the 
month, the daily totals are re- 
capped and a monthly sales anal- 
ysis report is prepared.” 

When preparing invoices, the 
biller indexes the quantity and unit 
price into a multiplying billing 
machine. The price is computed 
and printed automatically. Mis- 
cellaneous information, such as 
taxes or adjustments, also are ma- 
chine posted, and the invoice total 
is printed automatically. 

Two billers and a_ supervisor 
operating two billing machines and 
two calculators and one adding ma- 
chine handle all sales analysis and 
billing. 

On accounts receivable, the cus- 
tomer’s ledger — which includes 
sales for year to date, the state- 
ment, and journal—is posted on an 
accounting machine that automati- 
cally computes each new balance, 
proves each posting, and accumu- 
lates totals of amounts posted. 

This same machine is used for 
posting the general ledger month- 
ly. Because figures are up to date 
and proved for accuracy, posting 
the general ledger is a fast copy- 
ing job that is done within 1 work- 
ing day. 

On accounts payable, remit- 
tances are made as soon as invoices 
have been approved for payment. 
The voucher, check, distribution 
ticket, and the purchase and pay- 
ments journal are prepared in one 
operation on a typewriter account- 
ing machine. The _ distribution 
tickets are filed by account num- 
ber, and at the end of the month 
are recapped for the general 
ledger. 

On payroll, labor is accrued on 
two machines designed for han- 
dling wage accrual records. This 
means that by Monday morning 
the number of hours worked and 
the earnings have been computed 
for every employee. Employee's 
statements and the payroll register 
are posted and the pay envelopes 
are readied for cash stuffing on 
Monday. Payday is Wednesday. 

On Tuesday, earnings records 
are posted. To-date totals of wages 
paid and taxes withheld are in- 
cluded on the earnings record, 
which makes the preparation of 
governmental reports 941A’s and 
W2’s practically a copying job. 
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Cost accounting methods employ 
a work-in-process cost system that 
utilizes a unit standard cost and is 
under general ledger control. 

Three payroll clerks, three cost 
clerks, and one supervisor handle 
all payroll and cost records, in- 
cluding distribution and posting 
the factory and departmental ex- 
pense ledgers. 

“Our latest improved methods,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “apply to pro- 
duction control. Our aim here was 
to provide our manufacturing ac- 
tivity with records that would 
permit a quicker turnover of in- 
ventory through a better balanced 
stock.” 

Key to the production control 
system is a series of six newly de- 
signed records which show the 
exact status of raw materials by 
bill number and by over-all quan- 
tity; and records which show the 
exact production status of each 
item by phases classified as forge, 
machine, finish, and _ inventory 
stock. 

Different-colored records for 
each phase of production simplify 
the location of any item. A pre- 
established normal inventory is 
used as a basis for determining 
quantities to be ordered, An ac 
counting machine with features 
designed for inventory control is 
used for posting the records. Bal 
ances of quantities on hand, on 


order, required, and current status 
are printed automatically by the 
machine. If the balance is less than 
the quantity required, the amount 
required is printed in red and 
brought to the attention of the 
supervisor, 

“These methods eliminate all 
guesswork,” Mr. Johnson stated, 
“and provide accurate control over 
materials in inventory, in the in- 
process phase, and in _ finished 
stock,” 

Once a year, company inventory 
is taken and each item is priced. 
These records are then extended 
by the operators of the billing ma- 
chines, which feature autometic 
multiplication. Within 3 days, the 
two machine operators and super- 
visor determine and prove the in- 
ventory value of the company. 

“The success of our over-all sys- 
tem,” Mr. Johnson stressed, “is due 
primarily to cooperation among 
departmental personnel and to 
their constructive ideas. This again 
reflects our policy of stepping be- 
yond the point of merely training 
personnel to operate equipment 
to the point where personnel know 
why they are performing their 
specific duties and the parts they 
play in the over-all system.” 

Personnel administrators have 
long known the efficacy of telling 
employees the “whys and where- 
fores” of their jobs. 








Lower initial cost, less floor space required, more filing space available for de- 


partmental files of the purchasing department are three reasons why Radio 


Corporation of America’s Engineering Products Division plant in Camden, N. J., 
uses adjustable steel shelving for its files. Eight shelves, each | foot apart and 
13 inches deep, provided 336 more square feet of floor space and added the 


equivalent of 125 more file drawers to the area originally devoted to the files 
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Management representative and union bargaining com- 


One top winner in Staley's contest last year was Martha 
Huffman, secretary to vice president in charge of traffic 


Most companies give employees a 
copy of the annual report. Do em- 


ployees read it? How do you know? 


Here is an easy method to insure 


mittee member draw names of participants in quiz 


Staley Report Read Gecause 
Everybody Likes a Quiz 


O you want to check the read- 

ership and understanding of 

your annual report without spend- 
ing a lect of time and money? 

Why not do what the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. of De- 
eatur, Illinois, did through the 
pages of its employee magazine, 
and sponsor a simple quiz contest? 

The Staley Company, world’s 
largest combined corn and soybean 
processor, has been distributing its 
annual report to employees since 
1940, but no ettempt was made to 
measure employee understanding 
or interest until 1953. 

Then, principally as a means of 
developing a seasonal annual re- 
port feature in the employee maga- 
zine, the idea was conoeived to 
sponsor a quiz with a list of modest 
prizes. It was also hoped the quiz 
would indicate how well the annual 
message was getting over. 

The first problem was how to 
conduct the contest with the 
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limited staff facilities available. It 
would obviously have been a big 
job to test some 3,000 employees 
and tabulate the results. As an 
alternative, the editor decided to 
limit the contest to a dozen em- 
ployees whose names were to be 
drawn by a blindfolded person 
from the personnel department 
card files. 

To emphasize the impartiality of 
the selection, the union bargaining 
committee chairman and a repre- 
sentative of management partici- 
pated in the selection. A picture of 
the drawing was published as part 
of the feature which announced the 
contest. 

The names of the contestants se- 
lected were sealed in a box which 
was not to be opened until a rep- 
resentative of the magazine could 
quiz the contestants. This took 
place several days after the em- 
ployees had had a chance to read 
the annual report. 


readership and create greater interest 


In drafting the quiz, the maga- 
zine staff attempted to cover an- 
nual report data they felt would be 
most interesting to employees, but 
they also threw in some “toughies”’ 
to make ties more unlikely. Nobody 
was expected to get 100 per cent, 
and nobody did. Also, to prevent 
ties, some questions required mul- 
tiple answers, and the contestants 
were graded accordingly. 

Most of the questions were of 
the multiple-choice variety, and all 
answers were contained in the cur- 
rent annual report. Several ques- 
tions from the 1955 quiz are given 
here, Correct answers are marked 
with an “x.” 


1. The new members of the board 
of directors in 1954 were: 


. A. E. Staley, Jr. 
. E. K. Scheiter ( 
. T. C. Burwell ( 
. R. E. Greenfield ( 
. R. S. Bass ( 
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f. H. D. Wright 

g. R. J. Murphey (x) 
h. R. C. Scherer 

i. A. R. Staley ( 

j. R. L. Rollins (x) 
k. T. B. Butler ( ) 


2. Net sales for 1954 were: 


a. $130,463,700 @. 
b. $144,881,082 (x) 
c. $147,672,010 ( ) 


3. In 1954 the Staley Company 
purchased : 


a. Glidden’s mixed 


feed plant * 
b. Farm (x) 
c. Bottling plant eo 


4. In 1954, the company spent how 
much for employees’ wages, 
salaries, and benefits? 


a. $13,257,213 ee 
b. $13,792,917 e 
c. $14,867,201 (x) 


5. In 1954 the company expanded 
and intensified its promotional 
campaign on STA-FLO, our 
liquid laundry starch. The 1954 
radio or TV programs used 
were: 

a. Arthur Godfrey (x) 
b. Don McNeill (x) 
c. Garry Moore ( ) 
d. Jackie Gleason c) 


The question that got the most 
correct answers was the amount of 
net sales for 1954. Seven persons 
gave the correct answer to that 
one, 

Despite the relative difficulty of 
the questions, both the 1954 and 
1955 contests wound up with ties 
for first place. The first place win- 
ners in 1954 were a plant night 
superintendent and an office secre- 
tary. In 1955, the top places were 
taken by a plant division super- 
intendent and a shift foreman. 

Each year, an hourly employee 
placed third, ranking over a num- 
ber of office employees. Each year, 
the top place winners answered 8 
out of a possible 12 questions. Hav- 
ing previously checked the ques- 
tions with several high-ranking 
company executives, the contest 
sponsors were quite satisfied with 
the showing, since the questions 
proved tough enough to stump 
some of the executives. 

While no deliberate attempt was 
made to obtain a proper proportion 
of plant and office employees, the 
proportion came out quite accu- 
rately on the blind drawing of 
names. All employees below the 
top executive level were eligible 
except those in accounting, finan- 
cial, and personnel departments. 
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The magazine staff found the re- 
sults of the quiz encouraging. For 
one thing, none of those tested was 
unaware of the contest. One man 
confessed he had let his daughter 
take the report to her high-school 
civics class; and one secretary ad- 
mitted she had not read the report 
as carefully as she should have be- 
cause, as she told her husband, 
“they'll never pick me.” 

Journal Editor Ruth Cade feels 
that the contest has “given us a 
standing feature for calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Staley 
Company does distribute its an- 
nual report to employees, and this 
is a subject which is frequently 





hard to handle year after year. 
From reports on the quizzes we 
have already conducted, I would 
say that it is going to stimulate 
more and more employees to read 
their reports more carefully.” 
The prizes are not large, Miss 
Cade points out, But she thinks the 
success of the contest is based on 
the fact that American people like 
quizzes of all kinds. The first place 
winner gets two shares of Staley 
common stock (current market 
value about $29 per share). Other 
prizes are $15 for second place 
and $5 for third. Winners are also 
well publicized in the Staley 
Journal and Decatur newspapers. 





Ford Tells Employees About 


Negotiations 


By F. C. Minaker 


OR a bang-up job covering nego- 

tiations of national interest, one 
must take off one’s hat to the Ford 
Rouge News. The day after the 
new contract was signed, the Ford 
Rouge News appeared with nego- 
tiations in detail, the whole being 
dressed up with bold headlines, 
photos, pertinent questions, and 
answers. Beginning with page 1, 
was a resume in bold type of the 
main employee benefits granted 
workers, such as: Cash benefits up 
to $25 a week (in addition to State 
unemployment compensation) to 
laid-off employees for a maximum 
of 26 weeks; an increased annual 
improvement factor; a liberalized 
pension plan; an improved vaca- 
tion plan; improvements in the 
cost-of-living escalator clause; 
wage increases for workers in cer- 
tain skilled classifications; and in- 
creased employee insurance. 

Each of these clauses was ex- 
plained so the worker could easily 
understand it. In addition, details 
of how the plan would be financed 
were included. On the first page ap- 
peared a photo of John S. Bugas, 
vice president of industrial rela- 
tions and Walter Reuther, UAW- 
CIO, signing the formal 3-year 
agreement between the company 
and the UAW-CIO. At the bottom 
of the first page was a box headed, 
“Additional News About the Con- 
tract.” The listing gave the pages 
on which various clauses were am- 


plified, as well as a question-and- 
answer column. On page 1 was 
another feature—a rarity in house 
organ news. This was called the 
“Inside Story” and told about what 
goes on behind the “closed doors” 
during contract negotiations with 
the union. 

The questions and answers were 
originally prepared for a panel of 
Detroit Free Press editors. 
Throughout these columns, as well 
as in other sections of the issue, 
the plan was never referred to as a 
“guaranteed annual wage.” Rather, 
it was called a supplementary un- 
employment benefit plan. As ex- 
plained in the question-and-answer 
column, there is no absolute guar- 
antee about the plan. It is frankly 
said that the plan will not pay 26 
weeks during its early years of 
fund building. 

Both Walter Reuther and John 
Bugas described the contract as a 
“historic agreement.” In a some- 
what minor way, this issue of the 
Ford Rouge News can also be said 
to be “historic.”” Certainly, no Ford 
worker can claim to be uninformed 
about this important agreement 
which will so greatly affect his 
future! 

When held to factual informa- 
tion on union activities, as these 
pages of the Ford Rouge News 
were, management shows it is real- 
ly alert to the great importance of 
employee communications, 
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Systems and Procedures 
Association Comes of Age 


By Edmond W. McNamara 


Office Manager, The Bassick Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


N 10 years’ time, the Systems 

and Procedures Association of 
America has grown from a handful 
of enthusiasts in Philadelphia to a 
professional association which 
numbers close to 1,500 members 
representing more than 40 chap- 
ters in major cities in the United 
States and Canada, and even ex- 
tending to Saudi Arabia. During 
the coming year, it is expected that 
Great Britain will be represented. 

The national board of directors 
has just announced that it will es- 
tablish a world headquarters this 
summer, A central office will be set 
up under the direction of a full- 
time, permanent managing direc- 
tor with a permanent office staff. 
His functions will be to coordinate 
the research, educational, press, 
and services-to-members activities 
of the association. 

Like its stepbrothers, National 
Office Management Association, 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, National Machine Ac- 
countants Association, and others, 
this association has been through 
its trying infancy and awkward 
adolescence as it was coming of 
age. 

The need for competent spe- 
cialists in systems and procedures 
became increasingly apparent dur- 
ing World War II, when America 
was producing war goods and sup- 
plies at a rate never dreamed pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, business had 
built a Frankenstein of clerical 
procedures and paperwork that 
continued to haunt management 
long after the last war contract 
had been completed. 

Many factors contributed to this 
maze of paperwork: Government 
regulations on critical materials, 
renegotiation of war contracts, ex- 
traordinary tax requirements, and 
the improvised procedures resorted 
to when getting production out was 
paramount to any orderly or scien- 
tifle approach to recordkeeping. In 
addition, most businesses had 
grown during the war boom so 
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that paperwork became more and 
more complex. 

At the same time, there was a 
dearth of young men to carry on 
the necessary control function, and 
most office managers had little or 
no time to devote to the improve- 
ment of methods. Some harassed 
office managers asked for a sys- 
tems specialist as a staff assistant. 
Those office managers who were 
able to add such a man to the staff 
faced the recurring question: 
“What is he doing?” Clerical work- 
ers, unaccustomed to having their 
work analyzed, resented the “an- 
noyance,” Sometimes when the 
systems analyst, in proposing a 
change, used the flow-process 


chart, he was accused of “wasting 
his time drawing pictures.” 

The top-management man who 
gave more than lip service to the 
idea of installing better systems 
and procedures was a rarity. As a 
result, many systems analysts were 
called off their jobs for “tem- 
porary” line duties. This practice 
lessened the chance for construc- 
tive research and training neces- 
sary to broaden the capabilities of 
the systems man. Often he had 
only a file of uncompleted projects 
to show for his efforts. These were 
the conditions throughout the 
country when a group of men 
banded together in Philadelphia to 
form the first chapter of the Sys- 





in our field. 


wisely and honestly. 


solicit business with clients. 


my clients. 





Systems and Procedures Association 
Code of Ethics 


As a member of the Systems and Procedures Association of America | 
recognize that | have an obligation: 


To promote the advancement of systems and procedures throughout all 


management. | shall uphold the standards of our association and co- 
operate with others in the dissemination of knowledge on developments 


To my employer and my fellow member whose trust | hold. | will endeavor 
to the best of my ability to warrant their confidence by advising them 


Not to use my membership in this association as an advertisement to 
Not to accept commissions for the sale of equipment to my employer or 


Not to use any knowledge gained of the internal conditions of the busi- 
ness of a fellow member's employer to further my own personal interests 
with that company or discredit the fellow member before his employer. 


| ACCEPT MEMBERSHIP IN THIS ASSOCIATION WITH A FULL KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE RESPONSIBILITY IT IMPOSES UPON ME AND | SHALL DEDICATE 
MYSELF TO THE DISCHARGE OF THESE OBLIGATIONS. 
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tems and Procedures Association of 
America, 

Last October, the Systems and 
Procedures Association truly dem- 
onstrated that it had grown up 
when its Seventh Annual Interna- 
tional Meeting, a 3-day affair, held 
at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York, attracted more than 1,000 
registrants. It was one of the 
biggest and most successful busi- 
ness conferences ever conducted. 
The proceedings of this conference, 
bound in book form, exemplified 
the emphasis on quality and the 
orderly and systematic manner in 
which this association conducts its 
business. At present, the national 
board of directors and their com- 
mittees are at work planning the 
Eighth Annual Conference to be 
held in Detroit this fall. 

Like many associations that 
carry or proclaim the right to the 
“professional” label, SPA has 
spelled out, and is guided by, a 
code of ethics (see box). SPA 
members are dedicated to their 
code. The reason for this may rest 


in the fact that its membership 
consists primarily of people who 
are actively engaged in systems 
work rather than in remotely re- 
lated assignments. 

There is a segment of the mem- 
bership of SPA which hopes that 
the association will stay small. 
Their hope stems from the fear 
that the association chapters will 
degenerate into a social club, They 
have seen other professional asso- 
ciations, as membership increased, 
lose that close-knit relationship 
based on mutual problems. But 
with the increased interest in re- 
search, systems and procedures 
work is coming to the fore as a tool 
of modern management. Growth of 
the association is inevitable. 

In preparation for this growth, 
which is already under a full head 
of steam, the national officers have 
devoted the present year to one 
major objective, as stated in the 
words of National President 
Charles Chase, “To consolidate our 
gains and lay plans and foundation 
for the big job ahead.” 





What About Profit Sharing? 


(Continued from page 9) 


must be derived from extra wage 
expense imposed upon the em- 
ployer without any consideration 
of profit. It is obvious that the 
profit-sharing type of arrangement 
is the healthier one from a stand- 
point of sound business. 

From this, it would seem that a 
profit-sharing trust providing for 
layoff compensation withdrawals 
could be an answer to the assured 
income the worker needs, and at 
the same time relieve industry 
from the necessity of subscribing 
to an unsound principle and fur- 
nishing so-called guarantees which 
could not be sustained for long if 
there were no profits. 

Rawson L. Wood, president of 
Arwood Precision Casting Corpora- 
tion, and secretary of the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries, ad- 
vocated exploration of this possi- 
bility when he said in part, “Any 
company faced with serious bar- 
gaining over annual wages might 
find it wise to explore the possi- 
bility of profit sharing. Many kinds 
of payment are provided by estab- 
lished profit-sharing retirement 
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funds: Some, disability or death; 
others, on severance; still others, 
in cash after a waiting period of a 
specified number of years. Profit- 
sharing funds to make GAW pay- 
ments would be a very simple 
modification of this principle.” 


Profit Sharing Without GAW 


Before citing the case histories 
of the three profit-sharing member 
firms of the council which operate 
under an annual wage guarantee, 
let us study profit sharing as a fea- 
ture of the current change in the 
concept of sound business manage 
ment. American management is 
moving toward a broader and more 
mature concept of industry's place 
in the community, and is becoming 
more fully aware that a balanced 
economy requires a prosperous 
body of workers to purchase the 
products of industry and keep the 
cycles of production, marketing, 
and consumption in motion, 

More and more responsible busi- 
ness leaders are expressing them 
selves publicly in support of this 


concept. We have men like Thomas 
P. Pike, presently Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, who, when he was 
president of Thomas P. Pike Drill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, frankly told 
a meeting of businessmen, “We are 
not in business for the sole purpose 
of making money. We want our 
employees to attain a sense of dig- 
nity, satisfaction, and _ security 
through working with others in a 
well-organized business at good 
wages. If they create extra profits, 
they are entitled to share in them, 
and intelligent management is 
learning that you can make more 
money with the worker than out of 
him.” 

And we have Publisher William 
Loeb, president of Associated 
Newspapers, Inc., who has a profit- 
sharing plan working with six 
unions. In addressing a group of 
San Francisco businessmen, he 
said, “I don't think we should talk 
so much about private enterprise 
as such, but rather offer the work- 
ers a better way of life.” 

The significance of statements 
like the foregoing is that many 
farsighted businessmen apparently 
have realized American industry 
must find some common ground 
like profit sharing upon which all 
participants in industry can work 
together for the common benefit. 
Otherwise, it might eventually 
mean that industry would be di- 
vided into opposing factions and an 
unhealthy situation of manage- 
ment saddled with annual wage 
guarantees having no relationship 
to profits might develop. 


Incentive Management 
In Action 


Of all the various types of profit- 
sharing plans which have evolved 
to date, “Incentive Management 
with Profit Sharing" has the spe- 
cial features which should appeal 
to industrial management when 
concerned with an answer to 
labor’s demands for guaranteed an- 
nual wage agreements, particularly 
in firms where increased produc- 
tion is a problem and an objective. 

Of the many firms which use the 
incentive management type of 
profit-sharing system, the most 
familiar to students of modern 
management is that of The Lincoln 
Electric Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturer of welding 
equipment and electric motors, The 
case history of this firm is out- 
standing because it pays its 1,200 
employees an average of $8,000 in 
yearly take-home wages and profit- 
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sharing rewards, plus yearly con- 
tributions to a company retirement 
fund which amounted to $520,000 
for the year 1954. The workers’ ad- 
visory boards which formulate 
company policy for the shop end of 
Lincoln Electric could have no rea- 
son for soliciting wage guarantees 
under a system where the workers 
are the highest paid in the world. 
They have no need for a union un- 
der their system, and labor turn- 
over is practically nil. 

Since the company established 
its present system in 1934, “work- 
er productivity increased 7 times, 
take-home annual wage 4 times, 
dividends 3 times, and earned sur- 
plus and undivided profits 2 times.” 
The unit prices for the firm’s elec- 
tric welding machines have been 
reduced from an original $1,725 in 
1917 to $250 in 1950. This was in 
spite of rising prices and shrinking 
dollar values over that period. 

There is no secret behind this 
kind of success. It all lies in the 
fact that Lincoln workmen pro- 
duce an average of about $37,000 
in annual sales dollar production, 
as against approximately $14,000 
in production of their nearest com- 
petitors, a huge electrical manu- 
facturing concern, 

In the typical plan of this type, 
advisory boards with members 
chosen by fellow workers from all 
departments and all levels of per- 
sonnel, meet regularly with execu- 
tives to discuss current problems 
of production, finance, and manage- 
ment; they receive suggestions for 
improved methods and perform- 
ance, and arrive at decisions which 
either become management direc- 
tives, or are referred to the com- 
pany board of directors for action, 
The results have almost always 
been gratifying, and, in many 
cases, spectacular as compared 
with former accepted standards. 
Usually production has risen im- 
pressively, waste has been reduced, 
accident ratios have fallen by large 
percentages, and profits have in- 
creased as well. 

As an example, the case of 
Thomas P. Pike Drilling Co., with 
which this writer has been per- 
sonally familiar for the past 6 
years, furnishes concrete evidence 
of the effectiveness of this type of 
profit-sharing plan in creating 
maximum employment, and higher 
profits in which the employees 
share. 

The oil well drilling business is a 
contracting business. The contrac- 
tor has no control over the number 
of oil wells to be drilled during a 
given year, hence he can neither 
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guarantee an annual wage in a 
competitive bidding business, nor 
a year-round employment when 
there is no assurance of business 
activity. He can, however, give the 
worker an opportunity to create 
greater profits in which he can 
share, and offer the means of win- 
ning a maximum share of the 
available contracts by reducing 
costs to a level where the em- 
ployer can drill more holes at a 
lesser figure than competitors, and 
thus create his own employment 
potential. 

Under Pike’s incentive manage- 
ment with profit-sharing plan, the 
workers have done just that for the 
past 8 years since the plan was in- 
augurated, Starting in 1938, the 
firm averaged a profit of $41,000 a 
year without profit sharing until 
1948. In the years following instal- 
lation of the profit-sharing plan, 
profits increased as much as 350 
per cent over the old ratio. 

Waste immediately began to fall 
off under the new plan. Workmen 
became cost-conscious, or more 
exactly, profit sharing fund con- 
scious. Production increased sharp- 
ly, and a spirit of teamwork en- 
tered into all operations through 
the medium of advisory boards 
which brought the members of 
widely scattered drilling crews to- 
gether and in contact with the ex- 
ecutive staff. 

In 1952, when the drilling indus- 
try had a 7-month recession, the 
firm lost $141,000. When business 
picked up, however, the workers 
(with an eye on the profit-sharing 
fund) put on a performance which 
not only wiped out this loss in the 
remaining 5 months of the fiscal 
year, but rolled up a net profit of 
$167,000—25 per cent of which was 
allocated to the company profit- 
sharing fund. 

In seeking for further means of 
reducing waste and adding to the 
net profit, the management turned 
to the matter of accident insurance 
which runs high in this hazardous 
line of business. A campaign of 
safety education was started which 
resulted in a 40 per cent reduc- 
tion of the accident ratio, and with 
it a $54,000 rebate from the in- 
surance carrier, plus a lowered 
premium for the following year. 

The above is a typical case his- 
tory, and there are scores of others. 
The significance of this particular 
example is that in a line of busi- 
ness where an annual wage guar- 
antee is not possible, management 
operates a type of joint enterprise 
where the question of a guarantee 
need not arise. 


Profit Sharing With GAW 
Agreements 


George A. Hormel & Co., meat 
packing firm, which operates under 
CIO and AFL unions, has an an- 
nual wage guarantee system as 
well as a profit-sharing plan. Space 
limitation precludes going into any 
great detail concerning this plan, 
but a significant statement is that 
of Fayette Sherman, Hormel’s em- 
ployment manager: “Without a 
guaranteed annual wage, it is easy 
for management to fail to do those 
things which must be done in so 
seasonal a business as ours in order 
to avoid layoffs. It is easy to neg- 
lect to plan ahead. This guarantee 
of ours is designed, not as a pro- 
tection for the employees through 
the medium of a guarantee, but 
rather as a compulsion of manage- 
ment to so conduct itself that the 
guarantee is never invoked.” 

Mr. Sherman points out that the 
only hope the company has of car- 
rying out such a “guarantee” lies 
in keeping workers “actually and 
profitably employed” for the rea- 
son that the entire capital value of 
the firm, selling everything it 
owned, could only redeem the guar- 
antee for 10 months. Says Mr. 
Sherman: “The only guarantee we 
know of is the ability of manage- 
ment to manage, and the willing- 
ness of workers to work. If either 
fails, the guarantee fails.” 

It would seem then, that we 
come back to our first premise: 
namely, the only real assurance of 
year-round employment is the gen- 
eral prosperity created by the type 
of joint enterprise which comes 
under the heading of incentive 
management. 


Procter & Gamble's Annual 
Wage Guarantee 


Procter & Gamble Company, of 
Cincinnati, has had some form of 
profit-sharing plan since 1887, 
modified periodically to keep pace 
with changing conditions and re- 
quirements of the business. It 
has not had any serious labor 
trouble for over 60 years. 

The firm also has a guarantee of 
48 weeks of work a year in the job 
assigned, but no guarantee of in- 
come. That means that if there is 
not enough work in an employee's 
special line, he may be assigned 
elsewhere and be paid at the rate 
listed for the new task. Although 
every attempt is made to keep his 
income at the regular level, the 
employee is expected to work 
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Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 
apne and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 

irculations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It re 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and se 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 


printed media. 

The basis for arriving at the 
advertising value of a publica- 
tion is the Bureau’s single defi- 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 
pone members are audited 

y experienced circulation audi- 
tors. As specified in the Bureau’s 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“access toall books and records.” 

Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib- 
ers, paper purchases, postal 
receipts, arrears are among the 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indi- 
cate an audience that has responded 
to a publication's editorial 
appeal. With the interests 


publisher's circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C, Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
re- in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
ion in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 
FACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business poeeneee 


include: * How much paid circulation 
* How much unpaid distribution ¢ 
Occupational or business breakdown 
of subscribers ¢ Where they are located 
* How much subscribers pay « Whether 
or not premiums are used ¢ How many 
subscribers in arrears * What percent- 
age of subscribers renew. 

This publication is a 
member of the Audit Bureau 





of readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 

specialized groups effectively 
with specialized 

advertising appeals. 


of Circulations and is proud 
to display the Hallmark of 
Circulation Value as the 
emblem of our cooperation 
with advertisers. Ask for a 
copy of our A.B.C. Report 
and then study it. 
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wherever he might be needed most. 

There is a probationary period of 
2 years before the worker becomes 
eligible for the 48-week employ- 
ment feature. 

The point of interest about this 
company's provision for maximum 
employment is that the manage- 
ment foresaw the need for some 
such arrangement and deliberately 
entered into a scientific plan to 
smooth out the peaks and valleys 
of production and sales. An exten- 
sive survey was made, and uniform 
production became possible with 
resulting stabilized employment. 

It should be noted here, that 
again there is no real guarantee of 
year-round employment, but man- 
agement has taken every scientific 
means to prevent the occurrence of 
layoffs due to lack of planning for 
production and sales. 


American Velvet and GAW 


The American Velvet Company 
has currently taken steps to adapt 
its profit-sharing fund to serve the 
objectives of the GAW demand: 
namely, financial security during 
layoffs, This is with the approval 
of its union, the Textile Workers of 
America, CIO, 

This firm, which has been out- 
standing in its success with a 
profit-sharing plan, has a retire- 
ment fund as part of the plan from 
which it proposes to allow “any 
employee with 10 years of service 
in the company to withdraw from 
their profit-sharing fund, if they 
so desire, $10 a week for the first 
26 weeks, in addition to receiving 
$30 a week from the Unemploy- 
ment Fund of the State of Con- 
necticut, The State has indicated 
that profit-sharing payments will 
not disqualify the man from the 
benefits of unemployment compen- 
sation, At the end of 26 weeks, 
State unemployment compensation 
ceases, but the employee will be 
permitted to draw $40 a week from 
the profit-sharing fund of the com- 
pany for another 26 weeks.” 

The plan is now awaiting sanc- 
tion by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. If it is approved by that 
agency, it may affect the profit- 
sharing trust funds of many de- 
ferred-payment type profit-sharing 
plans presently in operation, 

From the foregoing exposition, 
assuming that labor will continue 
to demand some form of assured 
yearly income, it is apparent that 
management must look for some 
solution to this problem which will 
be workable and equitable. So- 
called annual employment guaran- 
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tees now in effect are admittedly 
only “compulsions for management 
to so conduct itself that the guar- 
antee is never invoked.” They could 
never be sustained over a long 
period in any business and still 
have the enterprise survive, for 
the reason that unless a fund has 
been built up to furnish such lay- 
off benefits, they would have to be 
added to the cost of doing business. 

But in an industrial economy 
like ours—where the workers are 
the consumers of the products they 
produce, and so much of our pur- 
chasing of consumer goods is on a 
credit basis—it is increasingly 
necessary to have some reasonable 
assurance of year-round income for 
the good of all concerned. Profit 
sharing, where the surplus bene- 
fits come out of extra production, 


extra wealth created, and the re- 
duction of waste, would seem to be 
a safer way of approaching the 
GAW dilemma than one which 
saddled industry with extra costs. 

Profit sharing has proved its 
worth in hundreds of instances. Its 
deferred payment trust funds, 
where extra profits of peak seasons 
and years are accumulated, could 
easily be set up to assure more 
level income for workers by filling 
in the valleys created by slack 
seasons and business recessions. 

This is new territory to be ex- 
plored in the development of 
modern industrial management. 
Profit sharing may not be the 
whole answer or the final one, but 
it seems to be the most workable 
and the most equitable possibility 
in sight at the present time. 





Mergers Nearing Peak of Postwar Period 


Corporation mergers and acqui- 
sitions are rapidly nearing another 
high point in number, according to 
Commerce Clearing House, na- 
tional reporting authority on tax 
and business law. 

An analysis of the Federal Trade 
Commission's “factual searchlight” 
on recent consolidations revealed 
these important points: 

1, Mergers are nearing the 1946- 
1947 postwar peak. 

2. They are being made at three 
times the 1949 rate. 

3. Acquiring firms generally 
make the first offer, but many are 
being initiated by the acquired 
company. 

4. Two out of five mergers are 
made to gain additional capacity; 
one in four to diversify products; 
and the remainder to gain sources 
of supply, make ultimate sales to 
consumers, or gain additional 
capacity in new markets. 

5. Other reasons are inability of 
smaller companies to finance ade- 
quate expansion and moderniza- 
tion, surplus cash in hands of pur- 
chaser, aging owners who want to 
retire, or tax savings. 

The report, made after 4 months 
of intensive study, gave interesting 
statistics on the business fields of 
the companies concerned. 

Of 1,773 mergers and acquisi- 
tions in the manufacturing and 
mining fields made from 1948 to 
1954, nearly two-thirds were made 
by companies with assets of $10 
million or more, while only 8 per 
cent were by companies with $1 
million or less assets. 


The largest number, 249, were in 
the nonelectrical machinery indus- 
try, while the food products indus- 
try had 243. 

Next 10 groups listed according 
to CCH were: Chemicals, 168; fab- 
ricated metals, 161; transportation 
equipment, 125; textiles and ap- 
parel, 117; electrical machinery, 
111; nonmanufacturing, 96; min- 
ing, 81; primary metals, 78; stone, 
clay, and glass, 70; and paper and 
allied products, 60. 

Foremost Dairies made 42 ac- 
quisitions, Olin Mathiesen Chemi- 
cal Corp. made 18, and the Borden 
Co., 17. Other leaders were Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., 14; 
H. K. Porter Co., 13; Burlington 
Mills, 12; American Marietta Co., 
12; American Machine and Foun- 
dry Co., 11; Ekco Products Co., 10; 
and Pressed Steel Car Co., National 
Dairy, and McGraw Electrical Co., 
8 each. 

A second FTC study reviewed by 
CCH covered some 2,100 mergers 
and acquisitions in manufacturing, 
mining, trade, and service indus- 
tries made during the 43 months 
following enactment of the Anti- 
Merger Act of 1950. 

Of these, one-third involved 
property valued at $750,000 or 
more, with well over 100 cases 
where the property acquired was 
worth at least $10 million. 

The report adds, ‘““More and more 
firms representing outside interests 
are becoming engaged or involved 
in the business of promoting or 
playing some other vital role in 
merger formation.” 
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How To Pian ann Stace MORE 
EFrective SALES MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


HOUSANDS of sales meetings and conventions are held each 
year. The cost may run between $1,000 and $200,000 depend 
ing on how many people attend and how elaborate the arrange 
ments may be. Some of these meetings are outstanding successes. 
Some are mediocre and dull, and a few are just a plain waste of 


everybody's time and money. 


To help executives plan, prepare, and present successful meetings, 
Dartnell has retained Theatre for Industry, a division of Ira 
Mosher Associates, Inc., to deliver a fast-moving, exciting, 2-day 
demonstration on improved meeting techniques, One such meeting 
was held in Chicago in April, another in New York last year. The 
response was so enthusiastic that a third meeting is being prepared 
now for September 26 and 27 in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Many 
examples of inexpensive things to do to make small meetings bet 
ter will be included on the program, along with demonstrations of 
the new Cellomatic and Teleprompting devices, Stagettes, and 
Closed-Circuit TV. This is a “show-how/do-how’” clinic, full of ex- 


citing new ways to make your next meeting outstanding, 


Some of the Things You Will See 


© Demonstration of the BOODLE BARREL—a “take home” idea. 

© Ways to start... stop...and control audience participation. 

© Stage hits right from meetings by Chrysler Airtemp and others. 
¢ How simple use of lights and music can dress up any meeting. 

© Demonstration of Cellomatic—animated charts for added impact. 
¢ How “blackouts” are used to punch across ideas, 

* And many more ready-to-use dividends. 


What Others Sag-- 


we came back with our notebooks “ ..@ sequence of revelations long to be 
full of suggestions we hope to put into remembered, | would like to arrange for 
effect to improve our meetings.” some of our other people to atiend the 
next one 
—J. N. McGinnis R. R. FPurtone 
Sales Manager General Sales Manager 





particularly interested in all the 
visual sales features presented meet- 
ing was at is best when it highlighted 
the do-it-yourself factors.” 


“Your mecting was very much worth 
while—so much so that | have urged a 
friend of mine to attend the next one 


you stage.’ 
—H. H. Orway —C, 1, WARNEKE 
Asst. Gen. Sales Manager Promotional Director 


To Be Held September 26 and 27 in Atlantic City, N. J. 


For Registration Details, WRITE OR WIRE 


E. H. SHANKS, Executive Vice President 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Ravenswood and Leland Aves. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
RS ES RS 
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(Continued from page 11) 


has occurred, and the 20-minute 
messenger service schedule has not 
been interrupted. MONY had origi- 
nally considered installing two 
such systems, in case one broke 
down. However, the Lamson people 
convinced the insurance company 
that a second system would not be 
needed, Elimination of the second 
system saved MONY $75,000. 
Another area of saving is the 
filing department, In the old quar- 





Convenient portholes make possible 
easy rerouting of telephone wiring 





MONY Answers Question 


ters, the files were scattered in 
eight places on seven floors. The 
new setup made it practical to lo- 
cate all the files on half of one floor 
and to use the terminal digit sys- 
tem of filing. Only half as many 
people are required to maintain 
the files, and this group is expected 
to be able to handle files on acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, as 
well as life insurance, 

The tabulating department can 
also handle an increased volume of 
work. In 1950, this department 
used more than 9 million punched 
cards. Since the new lines of busi- 
ness have been added, the section 
processes some 12 million cards a 
year. 

One of the factors contributing 
to the general efficiency is the air- 
conditioning system which made it 
possible to construct this kind of 
building on the spot chosen, MONY 
needed 23,000 square feet of office 
space—on a 28,000-square-foot 
site. Employee comfort and health 
are better than in the old, nonair- 
conditioned quarters, and there is 
less cause for absenteeism. While 
absenteeism was never regarded as 
a major problem, MONY some- 
times found it necessary to dis- 
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Two awards for highest honors in mass-produced furniture and in ‘‘Design in 
Hardwoods" were won by this office furniture grouping. Designer was Charles 
U. Deaton, Kirkwood, Missouri. Called ‘Document Suite,"’ set is of American 
walnut; design is contemporary. Furniture is available in five harmonizing finishes 
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miss employees early during the 
hot weather. 

Several other advantages of the 
new building and the savings it 
made possible have made the com- 
pany a more attractive place in 
which to work. For one thing, part 
of the savings has been applied to- 
ward raising the salary scales and 
improving employee benefits. Sec- 
ondly, overtime, due to peak loads, 
gradually has been reduced. 

Lastly, MONY contracted with 
Schrafft’s for desk-side service of 
coffee and rolls every morning. 
Started as an experiment, the serv- 
ice reached its fifth anniversary in 
May of this year. Schrafft’s marked 
the occasion by presenting the 
company with a birthday cake that 
was shared by all the employees 
during lunch hour in the cafeteria. 
In addition, each employee received 
a half-pound box of candy and free 
coffee and buns that morning. 

The company’s neighbors are 
also pleased with the building. 
While the initial “good neighbor” 
program gave MONY a head start 
in its new location, the efforts for 
better community relations have 
never slackened. A large illumi- 
nated Weather Star atop the build- 
ing changes color to signal official 
Weather Bureau forecasts, as a 
public service. Recognition surveys 
have shown that this Star has be- 
come a landmark in Manhattan, as 
well known as structures that have 
been on the scene for 30 years or 
more. Tying in with the Star, one 
of the two Broadway display win- 
dows in the building contains a 
weather map of the United States, 
showing the high-low range of 
temperatures in important cities so 
that visitors can see what the 
weather is doing back home. 

MONY belongs to the Broadway 
Association and has worked closely 
with other members on various 
community projects. Recently, the 
Association formed a Columbus 
Circle Committee to work out in 
advance parking and traffic prob- 
lems connected with the Coliseum 
going up on the Circle. The com- 
pany is represented on this Com- 
mittee, which meets monthly in the 
MONY building. Another aim of 
the committee is to promote the 
neighborhood as a good place to do 
business. The company cooperates 
with the surrounding shops and 
other businesses by telling em- 
ployees about the merchandise and 
services available. 

Perhaps the easiest public rela- 
tions idea to adopt is the fifth an- 
niversary letter sent to about 200 
contractors who had a part in con- 
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structing or equipping the build- 
ing. J. McCall Hughes, vice presi- 
dent and controller, who wrote the 
letter, had been in charge of the 
construction. His letter read in 
part: 

“Those 5 years were happy, 
fruitful ones . . . Believe me, we 
have put the building to good, hard 
use, During this period, both the 
workmanship and the structural 
components have held up remark- 
ably well. Again, we say thanks.” 

Policyholders in the mutual com- 
pany are also convinced that the 
organization has done well with its 
new building. MONY kept policy- 
holders informed of the progress of 
construction, and each succeeding 
annual report has contained good 
news about the savings made. 
Premium notices, promotional liter- 
ature, letterheads, advertisements, 
and other material seen by policy- 
holders all include a line drawing 
of the building, which subtly re- 
minds them that the new quarters 
enable the company to serve them 
better. 

Tangible benefits to policyhold- 
ers include the improvements in 
service, introduction of new poli- 
cies, reduction of gross premiums, 
an increase in dividends, and the 
growth of the company. In 5 years, 
MONY’s annual sales have in- 
creased from $268 million to $424 
million, while total insurance in 
force climbed past the $5 billion 
mark. Assets rose to $2.403 billion 
from $2.075 billion, and the net 
yield increased to 3.23 per cent 
from 2.82 per cent. Surplus funds 
amount to $208.5 million, com- 
pared to $174 million. Dividends to 
policyholders increased 115 per 
cent, and total benefit payments 
rose to $141.2 million annually 
from $115.8 million. 

These figures show clearly the 
benefits the company is realizing 
from its new quarters, and the fu- 
ture looks bright. The 12 floors oc- 
cupied can comfortably accommo- 
date another 200 employees. If 
necessary, the company can expand 
to the other 12 floors, now rented 
to nationally known organizations, 
most of which have been tenants 
since the building was opened. 

MONY’s experience can be du- 
plicated by any firm with a man- 
agement that is willing to plan 
carefully, working with adequate 
projections of future needs. With- 
out such projections there’s the 
danger of overbuilding, even when 
a company hedges by using con- 
struction methods that permit rent- 
als to outside firms. 
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FOR Ali NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


You can not hide from NOISE 


Ner should you tolerate it as natural and unavoidable. li costs you money end tt can 


be controlled 
Reduce the irritant noise level with SOF*TONE 


A QUIET, comfortable office will pay off in greater efficiency, fewer errors, healthier aad 
happier personnel 


Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


guar teday for details. Give machines, 
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32 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 





TESTED IDEAS AND METHODS THAT PAY OFF... 
FACTUAL INFORMATION TO ANSWER 1,001 QUESTIONS .. . 
SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS OF LEADING COMPANIES .. . 


IN THE 


SALES PROMOTION HANDBOOK 


Second Edition 
By J. C. Aspley 


Here is the first handbook ever published which makes available in 
organized, quick reference form, hundreds of plans for promoting 
sales which others have tested and found successful. It is packed 
from cover to cover with facts, plans, and ideas other companies 
have found effective in spearheading their sales activities and back- 
ing up their sales and dealer organizations. Here are promotion ideas 
to help you introduce new products . . . broaden markets . . . move 
merchandise . train personnel. 


If you would like to see a copy for 10 days—put it to the test—fill 
in and return the coupon below. 
* 206 charts and exhibits 


© 1,104 pages, fully indexed $12.50 
10-DAY APPROVAL ORDER 


“<< ee Oe EEE KE EK KE KK KK KO Mee EHH MeO w mew mene 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


¢ 6 by 8 inches 
© leatherette bound 





Please send a copy of the SALES 
PROMOTION HANDBOOK on 10-day 
approval basis. Bill at $12.50, plus 
postage. 


Name 
Position 
Firm 
Street 
City 
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Getting the Facts of Business Life 


(Continued from page 14) 


found people preferred it with a 
shade, even though it would cost 
more, So Kurtz Stiteler found 59- 
cent shades at Woolworth’s on sale 
for 29 cents and bought 2 dozen. 
The lamps now sold so fast that the 
group got their parents’ cars and 
drove to every Woolworth’s in a 
50-mile radius, buying up the bar- 
gain shades. They did so well that 
they tied for first place as the best 
JA electrical company, chosen by 
the National Association of Elec- 
trical Distributors. 

The pluckiest JA’s I saw in ac- 
tion were the boys and girls of the 
Gillette Crippled Children’s Hospi- 
tal in St, Paul, Minn, Each Mon- 
day night they roll their beds and 
wheelchairs into the auditorium, 
where 19-year-old President Don 
Fitzpatrick, who was paralyzed by 
an auto accident, supervises their 
making of leather keyring cases— 
75 cents for the plain, $1 for the 
fancy. 

A big question in organizing the 
production line was, “How many 
hands do we have?"’ Few members 
had the full use of two. Joan 
Wermland, whom I saw lying on 
her stomach in bed, busily lacing 


away, typifies the industriousness 
of these handicapped young people. 
Between treatments and surgery, 
they get a lot done. When I was 
there they already had $222 in the 
treasury. 

Most JA companies are into the 
full swing of production in time to 
benefit from Christmas sales. In 
January comes the rude awaken- 
ing: The market has shrunk. Now 
they really have to get to work. 
Doing most of their selling door to 
door, they see that sales don’t just 
happen, but have to be earned. 
They appreciate the value of incen- 
tive and realize that the man who 
sells more deserves more pay. They 
set up bonus systems. They profit 
from mistakes in salesmanship, too. 
One boy tried to sell a woman a 
house number. “Don’t you see I 
have one?” she asked him. 

“But look at it,” he said. “The 
numbers are poorly carved, the 
color isn’t good .. .” 

“I made that sign myself and 
I like it!” she exclaimed, and 
slammed the door in his face, Said 
the young salesman, “I'll never 
knock anybody’s product again.” 

Thrashing out production prob- 





Believing that there's nothing like a demonstration to get a point across, Scott 
C. Rexinger, electric housewares sales manager of Toastmaster, Elgin, sells 
Life magazines for a nickel after the magazine ran an editorial opposing price 
maintenance. Sale drew visitors to company booth at National Houseware show 
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lems, learning to sell, speaking up 
in JA conventions, which resemble 
chamber of commerce meetings, 
brings out shy youngsters and pays 
them extra dividends in improve- 
ment in personality. 

Robert Salas of Detroit, a per- 
sonable 19-year-old, said, ‘Through 
JA, I gained respect for my own 
opinions. In the schoolroom, you 
may have the right answer but 
nothing much seems to come of it. 
Here you create ideas and sell the 
result.” 

“I remember when I learned 
what responsibility is,” said 17- 
year-old Joan Westwood, of Hous- 
ton. Joan was president of an un- 
usual JA enterprise: A bank that 
lends money to other JA firms. 
One day, officers of a struggling 
JA company came into Joan’s bank 
and asked for a loan to buy more 
materials. But they had no orders 
for sales and this would be their 
third loan. If they failed to repay 
it the JA bank would have to de- 
fault to its stockholder:.. 

“Our adviser said, Joan, it’s 
your decision,’ and I realized the 
weight of responsibility,” she told 
me. “I granted the loan because 
we believed in the membe’s of 
the company, but after thut we 
watched them like hawks.”’ Even- 
tually, the loan was repaid. 

“What occupation am I going 
into?” is one of the most impor- 
tant questions young people ask 
themselves. JA helps them answer 
it. Jim Blair of Denver had an am- 
bition to be a salesman. He had a 
powerful bass voice and anyone 
hearing it expected a tremendous, 
deep-chested figure to match it, but 
Jim was only 4 feet, 10 inches tall, 
and when he launched into his 
sales talk people laughed. After a 
while he couldn't face anyone. 

“Suppose you try _ telephone 
sales,” suggested an adviser. For 
2 hours every evening Jim sat at 
home, dialing numbers from the 
Denver directory. No one saw his 
size and so no one laughed. By the 
end of the year he was the number 
one salesman in his company, and 
that summer he got a job selling 
newspaper want ads by telephone. 

Myrna Goldman was one of the 
officers of a JA company who were 
invited to hold their final stock- 
holders’ meeting at a Denver Ro- 
tarian luncheon. She told how the 
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candleholder they manufactured 
had sold very well before Christ- 
mas. “But then!” she exclaimed. 
“Say, do any of you gentlemen 
know what it is to have a January 
slump?” They roared. One Ro- 
tarian came up afterwards to say, 
“Myrna, when you finish school 
come and see me. I've got a job for 
you,” 

Public appearances, association 
with officials of sponsoring com- 
panies, and weekly comradeship 
with advisers give JA’s unusual op- 
portunities for employment. Once 
on a payroll, they have the atti- 
tudes that make for success. “If it 
hadn’t been for JA,” said Joan 
Greenstreet of Denver, “I'd be just 
another clock watcher. Now I real- 
ize the company’s problems, and I 
know I can get ahead if I help solve 
them.” 

Freddie Miller, a southern TV- 
program producer, says that JA 
was his internship to success. His 
popular l-hour talent show is 
modeled on a program he and other 
JA youngsters developed several 
years ago. “That experience gave 
me the courage to strike out on my 
own,” Freddie said. 

Jimmy Kapelias of Chicago 
netted $8,000 during his first year 
as a franchise operator of an ice- 
cream confectionery. “I wouldn't 
even have known how to keep the 
books if I hadn’t learned in JA,” 
he said. 

Some of the busiest men in 
America give their time and money 
to JA. Bayard S. Colgate, honorary 
chairman of the Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., is chairman of JA’s national 
board. The vice chairman is 
Charles R. Hook, chairman of the 
Armco Steel Corp. JA’s president 
is Larry Hart, vice chairman of 
the Johns-Manville Corp. Some 
1,400 corporations sponsor JA com- 
panies, and 7,000 of their execu- 
tives serve as advisers—3 to each 
JA firm. They pass on techniques 
and form youngsters’ attitudes to- 
ward business. Each of the 3 ad- 
visers is a specialist—-one in pro- 
duction, one in sales, and one in 
accounting. 

Are JA's business sponsors get- 
ting their money’s worth? They 
think so, They see youngsters be- 
coming warm, appreciative friends 
of the profit system as a means of 
creating things people need. A 
Germantown, Pa., youngster said 
to Maurice Kelly, the JA director, 
“We're going to pay 95 cents for 
our raw materials and charge $2.95 
for the finished product. Wouldn’t 
we be making an immoral profit?” 
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Mr. Kelly tried to explain labor 
costs and the risks always incurred 
by any new business, but the kids 
didn't grasp it. 

On the final night the company 
members were able to pay them- 
selves a bonus of $27 each. The 
boy who had worried about the 
size of the prospective profit was 
the most jubilant of all. “Hurrah!”’ 
he shouted, running down the cor- 
ridor, looking in on other liquidat- 
ing groups. “We got $27! How'd 
you do?” 

When he dashed into the direc- 
tor’s office with the good news, Mr. 
Kelly asked him, “Is that an im- 
moral profit?’ Through the 
youngster’s mind flashed pictures 
of troubles he and the others had 
experienced on the production line, 
afternoons spent trudging from 
door to door, nights working on the 
books. “Not by a long shot, Mr. 
Kelly,” he replied. “We made this 
product!” 





Industry Joins 
Community 


(Continued from page 21) 


tive community was to provide 
pleasant living quarters and the 
accessory features of the Ameri- 
can way of life for employees, and 
for residents who had business in 
the oilfield. 

The result in this case has not 
only been to stabilize industrial re- 
lations and solve manpower prob- 
lems, but to preserve property 
values. The company considered 
the move to be good business man- 
agement and the results have 
shown its judgment was sound. 

Such activities (and one could 
cite others) are signs of mature 
thinking in industrial management 

thinking which sees a successful 
industrial enterprise as a respon- 
sible factor in the life of the com- 
munity, functioning as an asset to 
the surrounding territory and its 
people, and accepted as a working 
part of the local economy. 


Beautification Programs in 
Cities 
Efforts are now being made by 


civic groups in the interests of 
community responsibility to arouse 


to ASSURE 
the SUCCESS 


of Your... 


Convention 


Sales Meeting 


Plan your convention or sales meeting 
at this paradise on the ocean, Its 
complete air-conditioned Convention 
Hall will comfortably accommodate 
over 700 persona for meetings . . . 450 
for banquets. No obstructions. . . not 
a single pillar or post. Other meeting 
rooms for smaller groups. 

Among the many recreational 
features are shuffleboard and golf .. . 
charter boats with experienced cap- 
tains for deep-sea fishing as well as 
lake fishing are available at our pri- 
vate docks. Over 800 feet of private 
ocean beach. 

@ You will find at the Colonnades 
everything needed to make your con- 
vention a success. Everything to make 
for a perfect meeting. We will be 
pleased to discuss with you the plans 
for your convention. Write for more 
detailed information to: Convention 
Manager, Colonnades Hotel, Box 
676, Riviera Beach, Florida, or phone: 
Palm Beach 4-65221. 


DLONNADES 


CONVENTION HALL 
PALM BEACH SHORES 


Florida's OCEANFRONT 


CONVENTION HALI 




















management's interest in industrial 
beautification and thus avoid the 
mistakes and indifference of the 
past; perhaps to actually rehabili- 
tate such industrial slums as are 
detrimental to property values in 
general. 

One instance of this trend has 
been shown by the recent contest 
for industrial beautification spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. Under the slogan, 
“Industry Can Be Beautiful,” the 
chamber of commerce states that 
it had sponsored the contest for 
two purposes: (a) “To recognize 
and publicly salute commercial, in- 
dustrial and civic organizations 
which have contributed to the 
character, beauty and pride of the 
community through inspiring ex- 
amples of design, landscaping and 
well-maintained premises.” (b) ‘To 
stimulate interest in the improve- 
ment of all commercial and indus- 
trial areas, and to promote better 
community relationships between 
industry and the community.” 

Handsome trophies have been 
awarded in this contest to Los An- 
geles firms for architectural ex- 
cellence and beauty in industry and 


for excellence in landscaping and 
planting around company property. 
The number of participants in the 
contest furnished evidence of a 
growing consciousness that having 
an attractive place of business is 
an obligation to the community, 
aside from its obvious value in at- 
tracting desirable employees. 


The Obligation To 
Participate 


The physical contribution a fore- 
sighted firm may make to a com- 
munity, whether it be an attractive 
plant or a whole town, is only one 
phase of the industry’s current 
participation. There is a growing 
recognition of a moral obligation 
on the part of firms and respon- 
sible executives to take part in 
community service activities as 
well, by contributing the time and 
executive know-how necessary to 
insure proper handling of group 
projects. 

Consequently, we find the upper- 
bracket executive of important 
businesses called upon today to 
participate in such public services 
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Reflecting the current uptrend in business activity, the above chart compiled by 
Heidrick and Struggles, executive recruiting firm, shows the sharp increase in 
demand for executives in management categories. Openings are at a new high 
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as Community Chest drives, Red 
Cross fund-raising, public speak- 
ing before civic groups, and other 
contributions, the value of which 
could not be measured in dollars. 

As a rule, such participation by 
both executive and operating per- 
sonnel of industrial and business 
firms has the effect of creating 
general goodwill through the sense 
of participation which such service 
offers. 

Public speaking by executives 
furnishes a means of bringing a 
firm name and its objectives to the 
attention of the trade and the pub- 
lic, particularly if the press is 
given the information to dissemi- 
nate over a wide area. 

Educational tours of plants by 
parent groups, student groups, edu- 
cators, and clubs have been found 
to be excellent for business in lines 
where the firm specializes either in 
a public service or a consumer 
product. In a recent tour of our 
plant by a group of educators from 
a local unified school district, our 
executives took the occasion to ap- 
peal to these educators to prepare 
their students psychologically as 
well as educationally for their 
places in the ranks of industry. 

A famous food manufacturing 
concern in Los Angeles has for 
years offered tours of its plant to 
clubs and other organizations. 


Effect of Joining the 
Community 


All such activities can only have 
one effect on the relationship be- 
tween industry and the public, and 
that effect is positive and good. 
Nothing but good can come from a 
feeling of goodwill between indus- 
try and the community; and the 
willingness to cooperate with local 
enterprises, which comes when 
citizens feel that they are a part of 
the community, can minimize 
many problems ranging from local 
taxation to industrial relations. 

As stated at the beginning, in- 
dustry is steadily joining the com- 
munity instead of operating apart 
from it and the effect on industrial 
relations has been good. The fact 
that industry in general is recog- 
nizing that it has “the rights, ob- 
ligations and social responsibilities 
of a citizen of the community in 
which it carries on its business,” 
as the legal minds have phrased it, 
is creating that climate of mutual 
confidence among all concerned 
which cannot help but make 


America the most desirable place 
to live in the whole world. 
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Investment officers of universi- 
ties and colleges shculd not be 
afraid to be unorthodox in invest- 
ing funds, J. Parker Hall, treasurer 
of the University of Chicago, said 
in a speech given at the convention 
of the Natienal Federation of Col- 
lege and University Business Of- 
ficers’ Associations. 

“Unorthodox,” Mr. Hall empha- 
sized, is not synonymous with “un- 
sound.” There are many novel and 
unusual investments which are 
perfectly sound but which are not 
common or orthodox. He cited 
parking lots, either through owner- 
ship or mortgage, as an example of 
an investment which often can be 
remunerative. 

The University of Chicago has 
pioneered in the development of 
equipment trusts covering cars and 
trucks leased to companies of high 
credit standing in much the same 
way freight cars are leased to the 
railroads, It has, in some cases, 
placed real-estate mortgages up to 
100 per cent of the value of the 
property, Mr. Hall said. 

“Oil payments, ship financing, 
lease-backs, private placements, 
and numerous other unusual trans- 
actions are available to the enter- 
prising fund manager if he will 
keep an open mind in looking for 
sound but profitable deals.” 

Mr. Hall outlined to the confer- 
ence the pool formed in 1936 for 
the many individual endowment 
funds of the University of Chicago. 
In 1936, the aggregate market 
value of the funds was $68 million; 
today it is $135 million. With- 
drawals and additions to the merg- 
er have been made always at mar- 
ket value. 

A fund with a market value of 
$100,000 when the pool was formed 
had, at the low point in 1940, a 
value of only $80,000, which has 
since risen to its present all-time 
high of $165,000. The income on 
the original $100,000 fund has 
ranged from a low of 3% per cent 
in 1939 to the current 61% per cent, 
the average return over the 19 
years being 434 per cent on the be- 
ginning principal value. 

The pool currently is earning ap- 
proximately 4 per cent at market 
value, about one-half of 1 per cent 
more than the general run of col- 
lege endowment funds, resulting in 
an increased annual income to the 
university of $650,000. 

“The reason for the larger re- 
turn is twofold,” Mr. Hall said. 
“We have a very substantial pro- 
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Unorthodox Investments Not Necessarily Unsound 


portion invested in equities, and 
large sums have been placed in 
real estate and real-estate loans, 
with a corresponding smaller hold- 
ing of low yielding bonds.” 

The diversification of the pool, at 
market, is: Bonds, 16 per cent; 
preferreds, 6 per cent; common 
stocks, 56 per cent; real estate, 19 
per cent; miscellaneous, 3 per 
cent. Broken down another way, 
fixed return investments are 40 per 
cent and equity risk is 60 per cent 
of the merged fund. 

Managers should pay attention 
to market rather than book values, 
Mr. Hall said, noting that the pres- 
ent book value of the university's 
pool is $76 million and the market 
value $135 million. 

“When we see cost prices and 
know there is a comfortable mar- 
gin of appreciation, we are in- 
clined to coast and not sharpen our 
pencils to see what might advan- 
tageously be effected,” he told the 
meeting. 

Discussing the current situation, 
Mr. Hall said: “I think we would 
all quickly concede that most funds 
today have a proportion in equities 
which a few short years ago we 
would have considered to be very 
much on the high side. Even if we 
have not purchased common stocks 
in recent years, the appreciation in 
the market has put us in this posi- 
tion. The question is what, if any- 
thing, we should do about our large 
holdings of stocks. 

“The philosophy of investment 
which particularly appeals to me is 
that, after a long and sustained 
rise in stock prices, it is the better 
part of common sense to do a little 
chipping away at the proportion in 
equities—to do some selling as 
prices increase. 

“We should get into a frame of 
mind of searching for individual 
issues which may have overstepped 
the bounds of reasonable vaiue. In 
other words, this does not seem to 
be a time to relax and enjoy the 
prosperity abroad in the land, but 
rather a time to be especially alert 
to opportunities to prune our list. 

“The money from sales can go 
into unusual situations such as 
those cited, but more likely it will 
be placed in bonds. The yields on 
bonds fortunately have been in- 
creasing in the last year or so 
while the return on stocks has de- 
clined precipitously.”’ This attitude 
on the investment of educational 
moneys should help in spreading 
available funds further. 









Suggestion Ratio Is 
One Out of Five 


Approximately 1,000 suggestions 
aimed at saving money for their 
company come each year from em- 
ployees of Porter-Cable Machine 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. One out 
of every five is found practical for 
application. 

Last June, a grinder submitted 
his fourth acceptable suggestion 
for a cost-saving method and 
found $1,014 extra in his pay en- 
velope at the end of the week. Em- 
ployees get 50 per cent of the first 
year’s total saving for an idea. 
Since the awards are an addition to 
annual earnings, and because Por- 
ter-Cable also pays a percentage of 
profits to employees at the end of 
each year, based on annual income, 
the suggester gains in two ways. 
He gets his payment for the idea 
and extra money on the profit shar- 
ing because he has increased his 
income, 

Suggestion plans are still in- 
creasing among American com- 
panies and experience has shown 
that they need not conflict with any 
formal work-simplification pro- 
grams a company may start after 
the suggestion plan has been in- 
augurated. In fact, say some com- 
panies, the work-simplification pro- 
gram is made even more effective. 


Standard (Ind.) Starts 


Progress-Sharing Plan 


Approximately 23,000 employees 
of Standard Oil Company (Ind.), 
or 90 per cent of those eligible, 
have signed up for the new prog- 
ress-sharing employee-savings plan 
that went into effect July 1. 

Eligible employees are permitted 
to save up to 6 per cent of their 
total pay as compared with 4 per 
cent under the former plan. The 
company will add 50 cents to each 
dollar of an employee's savings. 
The company’s contribution will be 
invested in Standard Oil Company 
(Ind.) stock. 

Improved employee hospital and 
retirement plans had 94 and 95 per 
cent, respectively, of eligible em- 
ployees enrolled when the plans be- 
came effective July 1. Under this 
program, payments for basic hos- 
pital care and for special services 
such as X-rays and anesthetics will 
be increased and extended. Also, 
the company will provide higher 
minimum annuity payments to 
most employees at retirement. 
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Finance Plan For 
Company Labs 


The first financing plan for the 
purchase of a complete industrial 
laboratory, or laboratory supplies 
and equipment, was announced re- 
cently by the Chicago Apparatus 
Company. The plan was offered as 
a means of enabling srall- and 
medium-size businesses to meet 
competitors’ quality and cost con- 
trols, and engage in research and 
product development. 

J. O. Bengston, president of the 
company, said the financing plan 
would be made available to in- 
dustry immediately “because the 
tremendous growth in industrial 
research and control work is seri- 
ously handicapping many busi- 
nesses which heretofore have felt 
they could not afford a laboratory. 

“In addition,” he said, “lack of 
laboratory facilities is handicap- 
ping many businesses in sales and 
in financial standing. Customers— 
and even employees—recognize the 
deficiency, It is a missing sales tool. 
And in any financial analysis, a 
company must be able to state 
what it is doing in research to im- 
prove its product, or even main- 
tain its quality.” 

Mr. Bengston added that his 
company will utilize its trained 
personnel to give technical advice, 
without obligation, on the equip- 
ment which may be needed for a 
particular laboratory, and also on 
the number and type of personnel 
necessary to staff the laboratory. 

Mr. Bengston said his company 
was breaking a precedent in its in- 
dustry in offering the financing 
plan, but had decided on the move 
because the competitive position of 
many smaller businesses which 
have been unable to take advan- 
tage of modern scientific methods 
has been growing steadily worse. 

“With this plan, these businesses 
can now establish their own lab- 
oratories and pay for them over a 
period of from 3 to 5 years, with 
some tax advantages. In our ex- 
perience, most of these laboratories 
can be set up for between $3,000 
and $10,000, depending on the na- 
ture of the work to be done. Thus, 
the expense is neither sudden nor 
great. 

“In the past 20 years, the labora- 
tory supply industry has increased 
its sales from $15 million to $133 
million annually,” he added. ‘These 
figures reflect the increasing recog- 
nition of the necessity for research 
and control, and the increasing de- 
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mand for products which meet 
rigid specifications,”” Mr. Bengston 
said. “A smaller manufacturer who 
has been unable to regulate the 
quality of his raw materials or his 
end product—to say nothing of his 
costs—has been under a growing 
handicap.” 


Workers Elect To 


Cancel Vacations 


The majority of more than 1,400 
production employees of Copeland 
Refrigeration Corporation, Sidney, 
Ohio, have elected to postpone or 
cancel vacation plans for this year 
and remain on the job to help the 
company meet its customers’ fu- 
ture requirements. 

The decision of the Copeland em- 
ployees—on a plantwide basis—to 
forego their vacations to help the 
company meet its schedules is be- 
lieved to be without precedent in 
the air-conditioning and refrigera- 
tion industry. 

The company’s request to its em- 
ployees stemmed from the 70 per 
cent increased demand in 1955 for 
air-conditioning and refrigeration 
compressors and condensing units. 
Copeland is a key supplier to the 
industry. 

“Manufacturing and _ shipping 
operations,” stated Frank J. Glea- 
son, executive vice president, “will 
continue at the highest possible 
levels through the first 2 weeks in 
August, normally observed as com- 
panywide vacation time. We will 
make every effort to fill customers’ 
orders as quickly as is humanly 
possible,” 


“Cycles Schmycles” Says 
Sumner Slichter 


Prof. Sumner Slichter, Harvard 
economist, suggests that the large 
increase in the number of Ameri- 
can industries is making the con- 
cept of a “general business cycle” 
obsolete, 

“Probably we should eliminate 
the term ‘general business cycle’ 
from our vocabulary,” he told a 
group of college economics teachers 
who attended the “Economics-in- 
Action” program at the University 
of Wisconsin in July. 

He said the increase of industries 
makes each less important in the 
over-all economy, and tends to 
lessen their interdependence. The 
result, he said, is that most indus- 


tries now have their own individual 
cycles, 

This factor is one of several 
tending to make the economy more 
stable, Prof. Slichter declared. Most 
cf these factors, he emphasized, 
were unplanned, and can be ex- 
pected to grow in importance. 

The Harvard professor discussed 
at length the stabilizing effect of 
long-range planning by business 
executives who make extensive use 
of such tools as cost accounting 
and economic forecasts. He noted 
that American executive staffs are 
considerably larger than those in 
Europe, and have more time to en- 
gage in policymaking. 

He also praised the strength of 
the American banking system, 
which in the past has sometimes 
aggravated depressions. Now, Prof. 
Slichter said, the banks are more 
apt to have a steady influence on 
the economy. This strength, he 
said, is in great measure due to the 
availability of short-term Govern- 
ment credit. 

Prof. Slichter pointed to the 
spread of technological research, 
which used to be only “tolerated” 
by industry, as a factor in a con- 
tinuing strong economy. Nowadays, 
research is strongly encouraged 
and is limited only by a shortage of 
engineers and scientific personnel. 

Other stabilizing economic fac- 
tors Prof. Slichter noted were an 
increase in Government spending, 
the nature of the progressive in- 
come tax system, and an increas- 
ingly competitive economy which 
places a possible penalty on post- 
ponement of expansion. 

Prof. Slichter was less optimistic 
about another thing affecting eco- 
nomic stability—the large amount 
of outstanding short-term con- 
sumer credit. However, he said the 
favorable indications of a steady 
economy far outweigh the unfavor- 
able indication. 


Three Requirements of 
1965’s Executive 


The young executive of 1965 will 
not be a genius, but he'll have 
plenty of “commonsense salt’’ with 
which to season the works of 
genius, says Charles E. Zimmer- 
man, president of Consultants & 
Designers, Inc., New York, and a 
director of the Young Presidents’ 
Organization. 

“First of all, the young execu- 
tive will have increased knowl- 
edge,” said Mr. Zimmerman. “His 
education—and it will not be all 
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in school—must train his mind to 
make him in thought and action 
responsible not only for those he 
directs, but to his family and his 
community. 

“Secondly, the executive must be 
able to see big things, but never 
overlook the small. The smallest of 
all, and yet his largest responsi- 
bility will be, as it has always been, 
himself. 

“Thirdly, the executive must 
possess enthusiasm, energy, initia- 
tive, and enterprise, each of which 
is summed up by the old-fashioned 
expression ‘git-up-and-go.’ 

“With these three qualities 
young executives have always been 
able to win success in this country. 
It was true yesterday, is true to- 
day, and will be true tomorrow, 
just so long as this country be- 
lieves, as it does, in the vital im- 
portance and dignity of the human 
individual.” 

With very small capital, Mr. 
Zimmerman founded his own firm 
in 1950. Since then, it has grown 
to be the largest engineering serv- 
ices company of its type in the 
world, with a personnel of approxi- 
mately 1,000 and annual sales ex- 
ceeding $6 million. 


How’s Your Middle 
Management Group? 


According to William G. Caples, 
vice president, Inland Steel Co., a 
company without a sound middle- 
management group is a hollow 
shell. Mr. Caples spoke before the 
recent management conference in 
Chicago, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Management Association. Mr. 
Caples set an ideal for the junior 
members of a management team 
as “a corps of efficient, loyal, 
imaginative, civic-minded execu- 
tives.” Said Inland Steel’s vice 
president, “A strong middle-man- 
agement group can carry weak or 
indifferent top management.” 
Then, as he pointed out, when the 
ineffectual top management is re- 
tired, the good middle group can 
provide the necessary new and 
vital leadership. 

“In another set of circum- 
stances,” said Mr. Caples, “I will 
concede that a hardworking, re- 
lentless top management can hold 
together a company with baling 
wire and string without adequate 
middle-management support. How- 
ever, in a situation like this, dis- 
integration of the enterprise is al- 
most certain when top management 
leaves.” 
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Another Job For 
American Industry 


In a recent talk, Benjamin F. 
Fairless, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Advisory Committee, United 
States Steel Corporation, pointed 
out that nearly two-thirds of 
America’s privately endowed col- 
leges and universities are running 
into the red. This year American 
business will give about $100 mil- 
lion in aid to education——but that 
is not enough to do the job. From 
a dollars-and-cents point of view, 
Mr. Fairless observed that the 
country has but two choices in 
solving the economic plight of our 
colleges and universities: “We can 
contribute voluntarily to the sup- 
port of these institutions; or we 
can let the Government take over 
and tax us accordingly. And the 
latter course, I suspect, would 
prove to be, by far, the most ex- 
pensive in the end.” 

Not only have improved methods 
and better machines made it neces- 
sary to greatly increase the num- 
ber of technically trained grad- 
uates, but growing emphasis on 
human relations in industry has 
created a greater demand for those 
schooled in the social sciences and 
in the humanities taught in the 
liberal arts colleges. 

For example, he reports that one 
company employing 150,000 per- 
sons has just completed an aston- 
ishing survey of its future needs in 
this so-called age of automation. 
This company now hires about 300 
college graduates a year, but it 
estimates that when its plants are 
fully “automated,” it will have to 
hire 7,000 college graduates each 
year. 

Mr. Fairless believes that if the 
already inadequate educational fa- 
cilities in the technical and liberal 
arts fields must be expanded 
enormously (as this example indi- 
cates) to meet the demands of busi- 
ness, corporate enterprise not only 
is justified in supporting these col- 
leges and universities, but has an 
inescapable responsibility to do so. 





The important thing in develop- 
ing the middle group, he pointed 
out, is the atmosphere created by 
top management. “It must be an 
atmosphere that does not stifle 
initiative or the free exchange of 
ideas in your company. It must be 
an atmosphere where people look 
at situations as problems to be 
solved—not places to find fault or 
establish blame.”’ 


Tax Errors Mostly in 
Taxpayer's Favor 


When the average taxpayer 
makes a mistake in mathematics, 
it is usually in his own favor 
rather than that of the Govern- 
ment. Both psychologists and ac- 
countants have failed to find a 
good reason for this. In 1954, the 
Internal Revenue Service refunded 
$18,542,000 in overpayments and 
caught mistakes in the other direc- 
tion of $77,207,000, 

These miscalculations, which 
ran into the billions, came in a 
year of the greatest of all tax col- 
lections, according to the report of 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, analyzed by Commerce 
Clearing House, national tax re- 
porting service. 

The total collected was $69,919,- 
991,000—so big that it takes near- 
ly one-half a line of average news- 
paper type to present the figure. 

In all, 89 million returns were 
filed of which 67 million were on 
income tax and 6 million declara- 
tions of estimated tax. The task 
of processing these returns is pro- 
digious. They must be sorted, clas- 
sified, numbered, and audited. Tax- 
payers must be billed for balances 
due, and arrangements made for 
refunding overpayments. But be- 
fore this is done, taxpayers’ com- 
putations must be mathematically 
verified, 

Of these returns, only 3,389,244 
were selected for more thorough 
examination. The element of 
chance, however, does not figure 
too strongly in this selection, the 
returns believed to be most in need 
of correction having been segre- 
gated through a preliminary in- 
spection process. 

When fraud is suspected, the re- 
turns are subjected to a joint in- 
vestigation by regular and special 
agents. And where prosecution is 
thought to be warranted, the case 
is forwarded to the Department of 
Justice, 

Claims for reward by tax in- 
formers (4,555) practically doubled 
during fiscal 1954, over those filed 
in the previous year. Compared 
with 1953, only about two-thirds 
as many claims were allowed in 
1954. The total of 484 reward 
claims allowed in 1954 amourited 
to $533,305, an average of $1,102 
each, 

Informers are usually neighbors, 
employees who have been dis- 
missed, business associates with an 
ax to grind, or envious “friends.”’ 
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Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


The demonstration marked the 
opening of new and larger quarters 
for Monroe’s Uptown Branch in 
Manhattan. According to President 
Fred R. Sullivan, “Automation for 
the office is not a thing of the fu- 
ture, It is with us here and now, 
bringing with it a degree of speed, 
accuracy, and economy never be- 
fore realized.” He added, “Savings 
banks, insurance companies, cor- 
porations with several manufactur- 
ing plants, or any business with de- 
centralized accounting, will soon 
have more accurate, timely infor- 
mation because of the common- 
language concept of punched tape.” 

At the same demonstration, the 
company unveiled its new fully 
automatic duplex calculator, re- 
portedly the only American calcu- 
lator that directly adds as it multi- 
plies or divides. 


Plant Facilities investments in the 
Chicago Metropolitan area set a 
postwar monthly record of $108,- 
322,000 in June, indicating that ex- 
pansion continues at a high rate. 
This figure brings the total for the 
first half of 1955 to $198,222,000, 
the highest amount recorded in a 
like period of any year since 1951, 
when projects valued at $219,520,- 
000 were announced during the 
first 6 months. The monthly total 
reached in June 1955, is topped 
only by the figure for April 1942, 
during World War II, when indus- 
trial plant facilities investments 
hit $232,000,000. 


Avon Products, Inc., will build one 
of the world’s largest cosmetic 
manufacturing plants on a 20-acre 
site at Waukegan and Golf Roads 
in Morton Grove, Ill. The plant will 
contain 350,000 square feet of floor 
area and will house administrative 
and sales offices, as well as the 
midwest manufacturing facilities 
of the company. Presently, the 
Avon midwestern office is located 
in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


Research Activities of Armour 
Research Foundation, the indus- 
trial arm of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, will be carried on 
in a new 80,000-square-foot build- 
ing. The structure will consolidate 
physical, electrical, and other re- 
search work in connection with 


the establishment of the first indus- 
trial nuclear reactors. 


In Honor of a tenant, the building 
at 229 Fourth Avenue in New 
York, changed its name on July 13 
to the Muzak Building. The change 
was made in recognition of the 
unique success of the 19-year-old 
Muzak Corporation. 

Originally, “Music by Muzak” 
was designed to furnish a pleasant, 
relaxing, melodic background for 
hotels, restaurants, and other pub- 
lic places. From New York, the 
business spread all over the coun- 
try. Then the organization hired 
researchers to study the effects of 
its music and to find new markets 
for it. Music in offices and factories 
resulted after programing tech- 
niques were evolved to relieve 
boredom and tension and to in- 
crease efficiency and productivity. 
Last year, Muzak transferred its 
library of more than 7,000 func- 
tional music selections to magnetic 
tape and developed a fully auto- 
matic system of transmitting 
music, 

From one small suite of offices 
and a simple transmission studio in 
1936, Muzak has become a nation- 
wide business, serving more than 
20,000 customers in about 1,000 
towns and cities, and has extended 
to Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Peru. 


Automation Techniques will be 
incorporated in the new building 
Acme Industries, Inc., is erecting in 
Jackson, Mich. The air-conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment manu- 
facturer expects to get economical, 
high-production operation from the 
new facilities. Its plant is adjacent 
to the Jackson Municipal Airport 
and to a main line of the New York 
Central Railroad. A main _ thor- 
oughfare forms one boundary of 
the site, with a new expressway 
less than a mile away. The new 
unit will increase Acme’s produc- 
tion facilities by 25 per cent. 

A recreation area for employees 
and ample parking space are other 
features of the new setup, which 
should be completed this fall. This 
addition of more than a half-mil- 
lion square feet of factory and of- 
fice space marks the first step in 
the company’s expansion program. 
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‘In essence, automation is the provision of more efficient tools so that more people may 
have more and better goods at less cost. The real socio-economic danger lies not in auto- 
mation, but in those who are blind to its benefits and would brake its progress by ineffi- 
cient make-work production methods,"’ stated W. R. Baker, vice president of The General 
Electric Company at the recent national convention of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
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Soap Tissue Keeps Washroom 
Pleasant, Sanitary 


< 
INDIVIDUAL soap tissues impreg 
nated with a mild scented soap make 
washing up a pleasure. With each 
person using a clean, fresh soap tis 
sue, fear of spreading infection or 
contagious eliminated 
Vervtex dispensers come in white 
enamel or chrome finish, releasing one 
interfolded tissue at a time, to con 
trol over-consumption or waste. Bur 
lington Soap Company, 111 W. Wash 


Chicago 2, Ill 
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Cabinet Makes Noisy Machines 
Socially Acceptable > 


SOUND-deadening material, lining 
Sof’Tone cabinets, traps 50 per cent 
usually 


of the jarring noise that 


makes it necessary to keep machines 




















































such as a Graphotype in an isolated 
spot Indirect lighting eliminates 
glare or eyestrain. The cabinet also 
encourages concentration and assures 
privacy for any records being copied 
4 vibrationless work shelf, on the 
new model, holds copyholder at con- 
enient angle for easy reading. Now 
ou can place your Graphotype in the 
accounting department, where it can 
more efficiently near its 
source of material, without disturbing 
anyone, Gates Associates, 8 Commer- 
cial St., Rochester 14, N. Y 
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Colorful, Functional 
Office Furniture 
< 


THESE cabinets can be arranged and 
rearranged to suit your needs or con- 
venience. Color of the basic cabinets 
is sage gray, and a choice of three 
door colors— coral, blue, or yellow 

adds a note of gaiety that blends with 
any decor. Plastic tops and edges 
make the cabinets practical as well 
as beautiful, and honeycomb-core 
construction allows mass without 
weight. The natural maple chairs 
round table, and receptionist’s desk 
are part of the new Brunswick line 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Il 
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Three-Speed Recorder Has 
Special Speaker 


FEATURING full pushbutton con- 
trol with straight-line slot threading, 
Bell’s Model RT-75 has a positive- 
action lever which permits selecting 
the three tape speeds. The 1% ips 
speed provides 6 hours of dual track 
recording on an 1,800-foot, 7-inch 
diameter reel. Controls include 
volume, tone boost and cut, and push- 
button recording control with safety 
interlock to prevent accidental era- 
sure, There are three inputs, one 
for hi-z mike, one for ceramic or 
dynamic mikes, and a radio-phono-TV 
input. Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 
Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio. 


Automatic 8-Station 4 
Collator 


DIFFERENT weight paper, even the 
lightest manifold or one-time carbon 
paper, can be intermixed on this 
collator without complicated feed 
mechanisms. The operator simply 
places the paper in a set of trays and 
pushes the starting button. Papers 
are gathered in sets of up to 8 sheets 
at a rate of 10,000 sheets an hour, 
delivered in alternately offset piles. 
Sheet sizes may vary from 5 by 7 
inches to 11 by 14 inches. The shuttle- 
type loaders can be changed without 
stopping the machine. Cummington 
Corporation, 620 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Small-Sized Folding 
Table 


NEED an extra table in your office 
that folds out of the way when not in 
use? Here is your answer. Sturdy 
enough to hold bulky items, an auto- 
matic leg lock keeps the table as 
rigid as any stationary table. Tops 
come in Duron, Plywood, Formica, 
or Pionite Plastic. Table is 30 inches 
high and 32% or 36 inches square. 
Barricks Mfg. Co., 2253 S. Halsted, 
Chicago 8, IL. 


New Plastic Binding 
For Easy Insertion 


SHEETS punched with the same 
holes as the original punching can be 
added to a book bound with Slide 
Ring at any time. Simply slide the 
backbone off the open ring section. 
Using this method, unskilled help in 
binderies or offices can easily bind 
150 to 200 books an hour by hand. 
The binding is offered in 30 color 
combinations, to harmonize with 
cover color and design. The backbone 
can also be used to carry a printed 
title or other message. Plastic Loose 
Leaf, Inc., Dept. PR-100, 209 S. Jef- 
ferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 
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High-Speed Automatic 


Stapler 


OPERATING as fast as work can be 
fed, this stapler is actuated by the 
pressure of the paper against the 
switch arm of the machine. Unit can 
also be equipped with a foot treadle 
if desired. Available with either a 
single head or a twin head which 
inserts two staples simultaneously. 
Twin staplers can be mounted from 
2 to 5 inches apart between centers 
Sam Abrams Co., 605 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl 


> 
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Holder Suspends Water Cooler 
From Wall for Cleanliness 


FLOOR cleaning equipment can 
easily get beneath Cordley water 
coolers for adequate sanitation. Crev- 
ices where dirt and germs might 
accumulate are eliminated. Cooler can 
be raised to any desired height, pro- 
viding a more comfortable drinking 
level, Easy to install, brackets may be 
attached to cement or plaster walls 
with expansion bolts, or directly into 
the studding of plaster walls. Cordley 
& Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Good-Looking Side Chair 
Also Folds 


DESIGNED for comfort, this chair 
has two leg locks under the saddle- 
shaped seat which give the chair 
exceptional sturdiness. The contour 
back is curved two ways for ad- 
ditional body ease. The washable up- 
holstery comes in six colors to harmo- 
nize with existing office furniture. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Cor po- 
ration, Columbus, Ind. 
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Edge-Punched Cards for 
Data Processing 


ANOTHER method for feeding in- 
formation into the Programatic 
Flexowriter has been announced by 
Commerical Controls. Edge-punched 
cards can be used in single, double, 
and triple units; and codes can be 
punched in one or two edges. Tape 
and cards can be used interchange- 
ably. Machine automatically prepares 
documents and byproducts tape for 
data processing. Commerical Controls 
Corp., 1 Leighton Ave., Rochester 2 
New York. 
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Window Air Conditioner 
Will Not Corrode 


CONSTRUCTED of Fiberglas with 
an aluminum base pan and other 
structural parts of aluminum, the 
“usAIRconditioner” is rustproof as 
well as lightweight. The Fiberglas 
also provides sound and thermal in- 
sulation, and eliminates the possibility 
of scuffing or denting. United States 
Air Conditioning Corp., 3300 Como 
Ave., S. E. Minneapolis 14, Minn 





Desk Telephone 
Amplifier 


SIMPLY place the telephone receiver 
on top of the Addiphon, and carry on 
your conversation from any point in 
the room. You will be free to take 
notes, check files, read sales reports 

anything necessary to complete your 
conversation satisfactorily, without 
having to call again. If more than one 
person is involved, questions can be 
asked and answered, and all conver 
sation will be carried to the listener 
at the other end of the phone. Device 
plugs into an AC or DC outlet for 
immediate use. Metronics Inter 
national, Ltd., 1225 Broadway, New 


York 1, N. Y 
y 


=. 


Office Furniture 
Layout Kit > 


THIS plastic layout kit can be as 
sembled and disassembled over and 
over again. The Planoramics adhere 
perfectly to the planning board, and 
can be moved by the flick of the 
finger. Guaranteed to last indefinitely 
Planoramics can be wiped with a 
damp cloth to keep free from dust 
oil, or grease. Office furniture models 
come scaled to exact size, for easy 
office planning. Planoramics, 19 
Kingston St., Boston 11, Mass 


Here's an Aid to 
Payroll Men 


BOTH the Withholding Income Tax 
and F.1.C.A. Tax deductions are easily 
found, in a combined single figure, 
with the new Wage-Master One-De- 
duction Tax Finding Board. One hand 
on the Slide-Guide moves it instant- 
ly to the desired wage. The com- 
bined deduction figure is read directly 
without computation. Graphic Calcu- 
lator Co., 633 S. Plymouth, Chicago 
>, Illinois 
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Semiautomatic Coin Changer 
Takes Little Room 


EASILY stored away, at the end of 
the day's transactions, the MP Ban- 
tam holds up to $125 in pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, half-dollars, 
and silver dollars, rolled or loose 
Four rubber feet protect counter sur 
face, and its gray hammertone finish 
harmonizes with most office interiors 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc., 
1000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 
o8, Calif 
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Y RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STOP 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 





ORGANIZATION 
CHART 





HASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 








* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs fer Sharp Prints 

* invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-vsable 

* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Ulustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. A-8 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 MW. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, lL. 


ne SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER | 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially ada to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %&” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service, 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





SORTING PAPERS is a breeze with 
a new product called “Tacky-Finger.” 
If you'd like to try it yourself, write 
for a free sample from Evans Spe- 
cialty Co., Inc., 1805 E. Grace St., 
Richmond 23, Va. 


* . . 


HOW DOES A COMPANY EN- 
GAGED IN TOP SECRET work tell 
its story to potential customers? One 
solution to the problem is the humor- 
ous little booklet recently released to 
a select list of potential customers by 
Gray Research. Titled “Secret,” the 
booklet’s first page is headed ‘Guided 
Missiles Component.” There is noth- 
ing else on the page except the word 
“Secret” stamped in bold letters. An- 
other page headed “Optical Systems” 
is stamped “Confidential.” The last 
pages describe the history and ex- 
perience of the company, but what 
intrigues the reader is what is left 
unsaid, Gray Research and Develop- 
ment Co., Inc., Manchester, Conn. 


LOW-COST LIGHTING is the sub- 
ject of a new bulletin on Budgetlites, 
fluorescent fixtures that provide com- 
fortable lighting by diffusion of light 
from the ceiling. Economical to in- 
stall, easily cleaned with a feather 
duster, fixtures eliminate the need 
for starters through the use of instant 
start, long-life lamps. Bulletin may 
be obtained from Ainsworth Lighting, 
Inc., 3810 29th St., Long Island City 
i, N. . 


FACED WITH INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING PROBLEMS? Why not 
try the correspondence approach to 
the problem. A helpful 24-page book- 
let, “The Training Job and How to 
Meet It,” appraises the various ways 
that correspondence education can be 
adapted to meet training problems on 
either an individual or group basis. 
Free copies are available from the 
Cooperative Training Division of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools, Dept. AB, Scranton 9, Pa. 





HOW MOTION PICTURES CAN BE 
USED in solving problems in industry 
is interestingly told in a booklet called 
“Case History File of Films at Work.” 
It takes typical industrial problems 
and shows how motion pictures were 
used to solve them. Dynamic Films 
Inc., 112 W. 89th St., New York, N. Y. 


ITEMS AND IDEAS FOR ALL 
EVENTS is one of three booklets be- 
ing offered by Organization Services 
It contains gift ideas for premiums, 
celebrations, contests, and picnic 
prizes. A second booklet, “Let’s Have 
a Picnic” (50 cents), is a complete 
manual on how to run a successful 
picnic, including full game list and 
illustrations. “A Guide to Safety 
Promotion” is designed to give you 
ideas on promoting accident pre- 
vention that will help stir up your 
people and make your promotion job 
easier. For copies, write to Organiza- 
tion Services, 10200 Grand River 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


* * * 


A SAFETY SERVICES GUIDE, be- 
ing offered by the National Safety 
Council, contains all the tools com- 
pany safety men need to build their 
plant safety programs, as well as 
training aids for instructing super- 
visors and workers. The 68-page guide 
provides a list of Council periodicals, 
newsletters, and a complete library of 
technical and administration publica- 
tions covering all phases of occupa- 
tional accident prevention. National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


* * * 


THE GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
WAGE and Business Stabilization is 
the subject of a bibliography recently 
prepared by The Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research. It was com- 
piled to assist businessmen in their 
study of the guaranteed annual wage 
in relation to their own firms, to 
bring about the greatest degree of 
stabilization in sales, production, and 
employment. W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Community Research, 709 S. 
Westnedge Ave., Kalamazoo 44, Mich. 


FREE CHECK DESIGN SERVICE 
is being offered by Todd Company to 
the office equipment industry. 
Through creative design departments 
in 30 cities, the firm is equipped to 
service manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. Under the new plan, any firm 
may submit samples of its present 
check to the Rochester office for 
evaluation of advertising and public 
relations effectiveness. Recommenda- 
tions will be made from zone offices 
by the firm’s check design experts 
in the form of suggested illustrations 
best depicting the company. No 


charge will be made. For further in- 
formation, write to Todd Company, 
Inc., P. O. Box 910, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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HELPFUL TIPS ON COMPANY- 
PAID MOVES are given in a 16-page 
booklet, “So You're Moving .. .” It 
answers many questions about pack- 
ing, loading, and protection of house- 
hold goods. A special section tells 
“What To Do Before You Move.” 
Booklet is offered free in desired 
quantities to traffic managers for dis- 
tribution to personnel about to be 
transferred. For your supply, write to 
North American Van Lines, Inc., Fort 
Wayne 1, Ind. 


> om - 


PROTECTION FROM SMOG recom- 
mends “a well-engineered air distri- 
bution system, adequate removal of 
coarse particles and fine aerosol 
mists, and activated carbon filtration 
to eliminate all gaseous and vaporous 
impurities from intake air,” to safe- 
guard occupants of buildings from 
hazards of smog. Booklet available 
free from Connor Engineering Corp., 
Danbury, Conn. 


* * - 


PRACTICAL TECHNIQUES TO 
PROVIDE GREATER JOB SECUR- 
ITY are offered in a booklet recently 
issued by the National Association of 
Manufacturers called ‘Toward 
Steadier Work and Pay.” Part of a 
longstanding NAM program to in- 
crease “regularized” employment in 
industry, the booklet offers sugges- 
tions for sound means of accomplish- 
ing it, as well as giving more than 
100 management techniques to help 
modify employment peaks and val- 
leys. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


WAYS TO MAKE THE MOST USE 
OF your dry-process photocopier are 
covered in a new 8-page brochure by 
Peerless Photo Products. Also de- 
scribed is the DRI-STAT combination 
printer and processor, a new flat-bed 
printer designed for copying from 
books, and “Bright-Light” paper, with 
which copies can be made under 
normal office light four to five times 
brighter than that possible with other 
types of duplicators. Peerless Photo 
Products, Inc., Shoreham, L. I., N. Y. 


HOW ETHYL CORPORATION 
CONDENSED 850,000 RESEARCH 
RECORDS into one filing cabinet 
through microfilming is interestingly 
described in a 2-page folder recently 
released by Remington Rand Inc. 
While the Microdex system of index- 
ing makes all records easily acces- 
sible, the company is guaranteed 
against loss of any record through 
fire, theft, flood, or destruction by 
preparing duplicates of each record. 
The original copy is stored in an 
isolated location. Ask for folder 
CH-998 when writing Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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Starts everybody 
working earlier ! 


Mail must be opened before the office 


day can get under way...and a PB 
MailOpener is a sure, safe means of saving 
those valuable early morning minutes. 
Far faster than “hand and dagger” 
methods! Ask your nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to demonstrate. Or write for free 
illustrated booklet and postal rate chart. 
Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 2152 Walnut St., 
tamford, Conn. Originators of the postage 
meter. 94 offices in U. 8. and Canada. 


Electric model LE 
safely, easily trims a 
hairline edge off any kind 
or size of envelope... opens 
a whole morning's mail 
in a jiffy. Other models, 
hand or electric. 

FREE; Handy desk or wall 
chart of postal rates, with 
parcel post map and 

zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 








Planning the Sale 
Getting Better interviews 
Making the Presentation 
Disposing of Objections 
Closing the Sale 
Managing Your Time 
The Way to Leadership 


Will Be Sent on 
10-Day Approval 


DARTNELL 


SALES TRAINING AIDS 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 


To help your salesmen 


help themselves . . . 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


BY J. C. ASPLEY 


Keep a set of these seven manuals in 
some easy-to-reach spot where your 
salesmen will have access to them—your 
desk or company library, perhaps. This 
short course in salesmanship is based 
upon the field experience of top sales 
winners and the methods they are using 
to clear the hurdle of today’s highly com- 
petitive market. 


$Z,.00 


Plas postage 


Seven manuals 
in handy box 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


The Dertnell Corporation 4660 Ravenswood Avenve 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Mail a set of STRATEGY IN SELLING manuals to-— 
Nome 
Firm 
Street 


City Zone Stote 
(Please Print) 














MEW BOOKS ce. Lectin 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL STOCK MARKET IN- 
VESTING. By Martin Kimberly. Here 
is a simple, clear explanation of the 
ins and outs and whys of buying 
stocks and bonds. The book has three 
major sections: “Basic Considera- 
tions,” “Modifying Factors,” and 
“Strategy.” “The Nature of Stocks 
and Bonds” is explained, The author 
goes on to tell about the reasons for 
buying stocks, the mechanics of the 
market place, and the role of the 
brokers; he recommends diversifica- 
tion, explains the advantages and dis- 
advantages of “Timing” and “Lever- 
age.” Information on selection of 
stocks is included, plus ideas for a 
complete investment plan including 
life insurance, cash reserve, and buy- 
ing stocks with surplus. 

This is an excellent book for the 
person with a few thousand dollars 
or more to invest, who is unfamiliar 
with making such investments. The 
William-Frederick Press, 313 West 


35th St., New York 1, N. Y¥. 126 
pages. $4.00. 


WHAT MAKES AN EXECUTIVE? 
Report of a roundtable on executive 
potential and performance, sponsored 
by the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business. Participants in- 
cluded leaders in business, Govern- 
ment, science, psychiatry, and the 
church, 

Finding, developing, and evaluat- 
ing executives are matters of major 
concern to our comparatively new 
pattern of business management. This 
informal report summarizes the view- 
points of the 17 men who took part 
in such subjects as “The Origins of 
Executive Potential,” “The Value of 
College Education,” “Identification, 
Development, and Evaluation,” “The 
Executive and the Organization,” and 
winds up with “Guidelines for Policy 
and Research.” Anyone concerned 
with the problems of executive de- 
velopment can find some valuable 
clues here. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 179 pages. $3.50. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, A 
HUMAN RELATIONS APPROACH. 
By William H. Knowles, That difficult 
creature, man, has so far resisted the 
efforts of the scientists to pin him 
down to a set of rules which will 
work in handling him, workwise. The 
author of this book explores the vari- 
ous techniques which have been tried: 
Industrial engineering, industrial psy- 
chology, industrial sociology, and, 
finally, the current human relations 
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approach: “The approach of human 
relations further develops our concept 
of the nature of employees. Progress 
has been made from the mechanical 
man of engineering, to the man with 
a nervous system of behaviorist psy- 
chology, to the self-seeking man of 
economics, to the gregarious man of 
sociology, to, at last, the ethical man 
craving justice and seeking dignity.” 

The author covers the various 
phases of personnel management 
from the philosophical standpoint 
rather than the how-to. Section titles 
are: “Historical Background of Man- 
agement-Labor Relations,” “The Ap- 
proaches to Personnel Management,” 
“Theory and Philosophy of Personnel 
Management,” “Union-Management 
Relations,” “Wage Administration,” 
and “The Government and Personnel 
Management.” American Book Com- 
pany, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. 488 pages. $4.50. 


THE SECRET OF AMERICAN 
PROSPERITY. By William E. Rap- 
pard, professor at the University of 
Geneva, political economist, constitu- 
tional historian, former American uni- 
versity teacher and lecturer, inter- 
national politician and administrator. 
And among other things, the author 
is credited with being instrumental 
in persuading Woodrow Wilson to 
locate the seat of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. 

In this interesting book (first pub- 
lished in a French edition), the au- 
thor generously and insistently points 
out the economic superiority of the 
United States; and with even more 
generosity, attributes this superiority 
not to luck, such as our great natural 
resources or geographical escape from 
two devastating wars, but primarily 


to the character and the free eco-. 


nomic institutions of the American 
people, our greater efficiency, and 
competitive spirit. 

If you wish confirmation of our 
economic system and a look at how 
it appears to the eyes of a European 
who knows us well, you'll like this 
book. In a way, it demonstrates that 
better communications would raise 
our standing much higher in the eyes 
of the world. In a closing chapter, 
covering the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the American economy, the 
author mentions mass production, ap- 
plication of science to production, 
passion for productivity, and spirit 
of competition. 

Greenberg, Publisher, 201 East 57th 
St. New York 22, N. Y. 124 pages. 
$3.50. 


THE OLD RELIABLE: An Account 
of the First One Hundred Years of 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. By Wendell Buck. This slim 
but interesting volume is more than 
a business history. It is a well-written 
chronicle of events in the hundred- 
year history of the Manhattan com- 
pany from 1850 to 1950. It does relate, 
however, many items of importance 
to those interested in the economic 
growth of the United States as well 
as of the insurance business. For 
example, Manhattan was apparently 
one of the first companies to provide 
accident insurance in this country, 
the first to issue a group insurance 
policy (on a boatload of Chinese coo- 
lies from China to Panama), and the 
first to include an “incontestability” 
clause in its policies. The Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, 120 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. np. 


TRADEMARK MANAGEMENT—A 
Guide for Businessmen. By The 
United States Trademark Association. 
Of interest to everyone dealing with 
products that are manufactured, sold, 
and distributed with a trademark or 
brand name, this book sets forth the 
complex policies with respect to all 
the various phases of handling a com- 
pany’s trademarks. 

The publication is the result of 3 
years of research and compilation of 
facts by a special committee of the 
association, and reflects the policies 
of more than 50 per cent of the mem- 
bers of this group, which represents 
over two hundred of the largest com- 
panies in the country. 

Costly mistakes that led to the loss 
of such former trademarks as “as- 
pirin,” “escalator,” and “cellophane” 
can be avoided with correct manage- 
ment control. In the past, such proper 
measures were complicated by lack of 
material and precedence and often 
took days and weeks of research with- 
out satisfactory results. Trademark 
Management is an important step 
toward alerting trademark owners to 
the great value of their brand names 
and their proper handling. 

The authors are experienced in 
trademarks. Most of them are or have 
been staff counsels to large corpora- 
tions and include: Edgar S. Bayol, 
press counsel of The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany; Marcel Deschamps of Langner, 
Parry, Card & Langner; and John L. 
Esterhai, assistant counsel of Philco 
Corporation. The United States 
Trademark Association, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y. $5.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


After completing his nationwide 
survey of the effects of office automa- 
tion on employee security, Herbert O. 
Brayer will return to these pages and 
to the lecture platform this autumn 
to discuss both the results of this 
company-by-company survey and the 
problems of office centralization and 
decentralization. On September 30 he 
will discuss the latter before the Na- 
tional Machine Accountants Associa- 
tion Annual Conference at the La 
Salle Hotel in Chicago. A roundtable 
TV discussion on the effects of elec- 
tronics in management has been 
tentatively slated from California in 


November. 
> . > 


W. IRVIN BRENNAN informs us that the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries 
will hold its Eighth Annual National 
Conference in Pasadena, Calif., on 
November 9 and 10. John C. O’Keefe, 
field secretary of the California Chap- 
ter, says that full information may 
be obtained from the chapter offices 
at 919-D E. California St., Pasadena 
1, Calif. An attendance of at least 900 
is anticipated for the conference, 
whose slogan will be “Profit Sharing: 
Key to Industrial Teamwork.” 


MARILYN FRENCH, whose articles on the 
distaff side of the business world have 
proved so popular in AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS, tells this month how MONY’s 
5-year-old building has lived up to 
the firm’s expectations. Her “Quiz for 
Secretaries” is scheduled to appear 
shortly in Family Weekly. Miss 
French has also written several book- 
lets on secretarial duties and business 
etiquette. 


JOHN J. PIKE is president of The Re- 
public Supply Company of California, 
a firm handling some 3,500 industrial 
supply items. He is also president of 
the Los Angeles Building Funds, Inc 
which explains why he wrote this ar- 
ticle for us. You've probably seen his 
name in connection with many other 
civic activities on the west coast and 
in Los Angeles in particular 


. . * 


RICHARD U. CLARK is a member of the 
management team at Clark Labora- 
tories, West Acton, Mass. His manu- 
script was based on an idea that he 
put to work for his company. It was 
an award winner in the “Photocopy 
in Industry” contest which brought 
it to our attention. He says the sys- 
tem will work in income tax account- 
ing, inventory control, quality con- 
trol, and in cataloging and indexing 


. ‘ * 
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Authors’ Services 





Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled Te the Author in Search of a Publisher 
Tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book. All subjecta considered 
Eapecially interested in business and related 
topics. New authors welcome. Write today 
for booklet AB. It's free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St, N.Y. 1 
in Calif.: 625% Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 24 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave, N. W. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 45 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered; present position pro 
| teeted. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
INC., 650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y 





Help Wanted 


WANTED~-Records Manager to take charge 
of classification, filing, storage, disposition, 
microfilming and producing for use of records 
of a large corporation in the Rocky Mountain 
Area. Requires experience in records analysis 
and system installation, preferably for a pub 
lie utility: and ability to direct others. Address 
eply to: Box AB-&8 








Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
118 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 


The Dartnell 
Sales Manager's 
Handbook 











Forty-eight sections— 
1,150 pages — covering 
every detail of operating a 
sales department. It will 
provide the answers to your 
questions on sales policy 
and sales supervision. Price 


$12.50, plus postage. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4060 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4 - - ILLINOIS 














Business. on tHe marce 


B' JSINESS is still perking along, and there 

is every reason to believe that 1955 will 
turn out to be one of the best, if not the best, 
years for most firms. Both sales and profits 
are higher than anticipated. But what about 
1956? There are some who insist that any- 
thing can happen during a presidential election 
year. They view with alarm the huge military 
inventories, the growing realization that Russia 
is cracking up economically, and the possibility 
of a sharp curtailment in defense spending 
following Geneva. One economic service is 
warning clients of an impending “storm” in 
the stock market. We don’t know what may, 
or may not, happen in the stock market. Ad- 
mittedly, some stocks are overpriced in relation 
to earnings. Defense stocks may tumble. But 
offsetting any deflationary trend in 1956 is 
the creeping inflation fed by another round of 
pay hikes, layoff pay, higher steel prices, con- 
tinued low interest rates, and easy credit. It 
seems probable that whatever deflation lies 
ahead will be offset by an upward pressure on 
prices and further expansion of consumer buy- 
ing. As long as our economy remains in bal- 
ance, there is not much to worry about, and 
that old bugaboo about presidential election 
years being bad ones for business has long 
since been disproved by the record. 


* + ~ 


One problem that has industry worried is 
how to maintain profit margins in the face of 
tough competition. The lithographing indus- 
try, for example, reports current profits down 
to 3.5 per cent, despite increased sales. This 
fact is not surprising in an industry which is 
plagued with making speculative sketches and 
letting a few star salesmen set prices and de- 
cide to whom and where they will sell. These 
men move from one company to another, tak- 
ing “their” business with them. And that is 
just what is happening, not only in the litho- 
graphing industry, but in many other indus- 
tries as well. This “salesman is king” philos- 
ophy of marketing is a holdover from the days 
when factoring was in vogue, when manage- 
ment concentrated on production and de- 
pended upon free agents to do their marketing. 
It was, and still is, a bad system. It is especial- 
ly bad when the temptation to cut prices and 
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stretch terms is so acute. The cut price today 
becomes the going price tomorrow. The an- 
swer, it seems to us, is centralized sales control 
plus a well-laid sales plan implemented by a 
sales force that is willing and able to follow 
orders. There is no place in today’s market for 
prima donna salesmen. They are a luxury few 
businesses can afford. 


7 ” . 


The ban on telephone selling in Portland, 
Ore., bears all the earmarks of nitwit legisla- 
tion. The Oregon ordinance authorizes fines 
up to $500 or 180 days in jail for anyone 
soliciting the sale of merchandise or service by 
telephone “when not invited by the one solic- 
ited.” The language of the ordinance, and there 
are a number of other municipalities contem- 
plating similar ordinances, has all the signs of 
pressure group legislation. Could it be that 
Portland merchants, encouraged by the Su- 
preme Court ruling upholding antidirect-sell- 
ing ordinances, see a chance to hamstring com- 
petition, but carefully leave the door ajar for 
their own telephone sales departments? To be 
sure, high-pressure telephone selling is objec- 
tionable, but the Bell companies have done a 
good job of policing the nuisance use of the 
telephone in the interest of their subscribers. 
An open-end ordinance which makes it a crime 
for a real-estate salesman, for example, to call 
up a prospect for an appointment is as imprac- 
tical as it is uneconomic. It is kid stuff. 


7 * 7 


A heart specialist has come up with the 
theory that worry is the main reason so many 
executives check out early in their careers. He 
thinks that they worry too much about com- 
petition, for instance. Actually, business would 
be a rather drab affair if we did not have com- 
petitors to keep us on our toes. Then, too, as 
Walter L. Hays, president of American Fire 
& Casualty Company, Orlando, Fla., told 
members of the company’s Royal Palm Club 
the other day, “Competition and freedom to 
progress go hand in hand.” Clean competition 
makes for more business, not less. It isn’t com- 
petition that is giving executives heart failure; 
taking their business problems home is. They 
don’t know how to relax._-J. C. Aspley 
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| Harris-Seybold Company 


Manufacturers and Distributors of “o> 


Printing Equipment and Supplies | <> 
“a, HANAN y F< 


Wallonals save us 65% a year on our investment.” 


— HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Our forward planning programs and day-to-day operating controls JOBS HANDLED 
both require accurate, efficient financial data processing 

“We have been using Nationals for many years. A study of our latest 
application for National showed a return of about 65% annually, 
paying for itself in less than 18 months. 

“In every operating division and department where Nationals are 
used, they have established a record of savings. It’s a credit to their ac- 
curacy and speed. Their simplicity of operation is enhanced by the ease 
with which operators can be 
trained. In view of such experience, LU (2M f 
it is understandable why we are so 
pleased with National equipment.” Vice President—Finance 

Harris-Seybold Company 


General Accounting 
Notes Receivable 
Accounts Receivable 
Accounts Payable 
Subsidiary Ledgers 
General Ledger 


Cost Accounting 
Pre-payroll 
Labor Distribution 
Payroll Writing 
Analyses 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavron 2, onto 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for them- 
selves with the money they 
save, then continue savings as 
annual profit. Your nearby 
National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and 
why your operators will be 
happier 


, 
OT RADE MARK REG.U.5 PAT. OFF 
Waltonal 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADOING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS 











In the private office... 





in the conference room... 
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Turning prospects into buyers is easier 


PREPARED STORY ON FILM 


WITH A PROFESSIONALLY 


work it out.”” And that’s what we will do. You can 


You can’t take a big piece of equipment into an 
office for a demonstration. But, if you'll pick up 
the phone and ask for a Jam Handy representative 

he'll show you how you can put the biggest 
objects made by man into live motion pictures and 


count on Jam Handy professionals—able, full-time 
technicians—to take your toughest assignments 


and come up with highly effective selling tools 


When you get our help, there’s one explanation of 


demonstrate their most effective performance and 


any construction details better than they can be objectives, one responsibility, one accounting . . 


seen in any other way. one reasonable price. You'll like the way we work. 


Say, “Look Reach for the phone and ask about this help. 


here’s what we want to do. Help us 


7c JAM HANDY Chgangedtion 


Animated Cartoons Training Devices 


Training M 4 
defiims 
Pictorial Booklets 


Convention Plans 

Motion Pictures 

Meetings Packages 

Television Commercials 
ath, ry A 


Turnover Charts 
Meeting Guides 


Tape Recordings 
Disc Recordings 
Promotion Pieces 
Poster Charts 
Banners 





"SEE JAM HANDY” FOR 
“ONE-STOP SERVICE” ON 
THESE PROVED SALES TOOLS 


Projection Service 

Film Productions in Color 
Field Surveys 
Convention Supervision 





Screen Advertising Slides 
Skits Film Distribution 
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